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Preface 


Like the holy site of Baba Gurgur' located near Kirkuk in northern Iraq, the 
Temple of Eternal Fire of Baku, locally known as the Ateshgah, is an ancient 
site of Indian fire-worshippers. The present structure located on the outskirts of 
Baku at Surakhani was erected towards the close of the seventeenth century. It 
consists of a yard surrounded by cells in a pentagonal wall with an entrance gate 
in the east and a temple in the centre. The building is dedicated to Jvala Ji, the 
Hindu Goddess of Eternal Fire. To make a distinction between the famous chota 
Jvala Ji Temple located at Jawalamukhi (Kangra, Himachal Pradesh), it is known 
among the devotees as the Maha Jvala Jt Temple.” Quite a few Indian and other 
explorers as well as pilgrims are known to have visited the holy shrine and have 
reported on what they had seen. I visited the temple almost accidentally for the 
first time in January 2017 while on a visit to the city of Baku with its flame shaped 
skyscrapers visible from miles. Thereafter, two visits in March 2017 and March 
2019 were undertaken to the temple with the specific goal of gathering research 
material on it. Most of the photographs of the inscriptions were taken during 
the second and third trips. During my second trip, I also ‘discovered’ the newly 
constructed replica of the sanctum santorum of the Jvala Ji temple at a distance of 
some five kilometres from the Surakhani Jvala Jt Temple. Although this second 
temple has a Hindu-style havana kunda (sacrificial pit) as well as a trisiila with 
a Hindu-style cupola on top of it, it has been built on a small artificially built 
hillock in order to make it look like a Zoroastrian Fire temple. Altogether there 
were at least twenty-three inscriptions installed at different locations in this 
temple. However, two inscriptions (nos. XII and XXIII) are now missing. The 
extant inscriptions consist of one located on the eastward side of the arch of the 
sanctum sanctorum (inscription no. I), one on the entrance gate (inscription no. 
II), one on the outside wall of the balakhane (inscription no. HI), and eighteen 


‘qa TSTs. Literally “Baba of Rumbling (Fire).” According to Plutarch, Alexander 
witnessed this rumbling eternal fire during the fourth century BCE which issued out from 
the earth in a continuous stream like a spring of water (Plutarch, Plutarch 's Lives, ed. with 
notes and preface by A.H. Clough, Volume II. New York: The Modern Library, 2001: 168). 
Local Iraqi women pray at this holy site of ever lasting rumbling fire to be blessed with a 
male child. 

> When Jamshedji Modi visited the Jvala Jt Temple in the town of Jwalamukhi, 
(Kangra, Himachal Pradesh) in the year 1900, he was told by the devotees there that “they 
call this Small Jwaalaajee and stated that their Big Jwaalaajee is in Baku, Aazerbaizaan” (J. 
Jamshedji Modi, My Travels Outside Bombay, Iran, Azerbaijan, Baku, 1926; trans. by Soli 
Dasturji, 2004. (http://www.avesta.org/modi/baku.htm). Accessed 16 January 2017). The 
other small Jvaladevi temple is located at Shaktinagar in the Sonabhadra district of Uttar 
Pradesh where the older part of the temple is over a thousand years old. 


above the entrances to the cells (here numbered according to serial number of 
the cell-doors in the anti-clock order from the entrance to the temple). Eighteen 
of these inscriptions are in Devanagari script (including no. XII which is now 
missing), two in Gurmukhi script (nos. X and XI), two in Landa script (nos. XII 
and XVI. No. XII is now missing), and one in Farsi (no. XVIII). Furthermore, 
the transcripts of Ferdinand Kirsten (“Indische Inschriften,” in Bernhardt Dorn, 
Atlas zu Bemerkungen auf Anlass einer wissenschaftlichen Reise in den Kaukasus 
und den stidlichen Kiistenlandern des Kaspischen Meeres in den Jahren 1860- 
1861, Dritte Abtheilung, Taf. I- VII, 1895) and others, according to the respective 
sources listed in the bibliography, have been included. The general principle that 
has been adopted in this book is to mention popular terms in Sanskrit placed in 
parentheses after the English equivalent. Those words that have now become 
part of the vocabulary of English language and can be usually seen in a typical 
English dictionary have not been italicized. For the purpose of clarity, appropriate 
diacritical marks, wherever applicable, have been used. Consequently, nouns such 
as Shiva, Ganesh/Ganesha, Vishnu, Rig, and Jwala/Jvala have been written as 
Siva, Ganega, Visnu, Rg, and Jvala. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The Indians, who have been worshipping fire since at least the fifth millennium 
BCE, are believed to be the earliest worshippers of fire in the world. Agni, the 
God of Fire, who acts as the link between this world and the world beyond, was 
one of the most important gods of the ancient Indian people. They believed Agni 
to be the essence of all active power in nature and due to this reason they kept 
perpetual fires burning in the innermost recesses of their places of worship. Many 
sites of the Sindhu-Sarasvati Civilization such as Kalibangan, Lothal, Banawali, 
Bhagwanpura, Navdatoli, Rangpur, and Amri have yielded archaeological evidence 
of the deification of fire in the form of unique fire-altars (vedis), and sacrificial pits 
(havana kundas). The Rg Veda, which may be called the Book of Fire Worshipping 
Aryans, has at least 200 hymns connoting Agni as a god reflecting its primordial 
powers to consume, transform, purify, and convey. In fact, the entire gamut of 
Vedic literature visualizes Agni as being in existence at three levels (trividha), i.e. 
on earth as fire, in the atmosphere as lightning, and in the sky as sun and hence 
through this threefold presence acting as the messenger between gods and humans. 
In fact, the ritual of fire worship was the most important religious practice of the 
Vedic Indian people as they believed that after death body travels to the other 
world only through cremation in Agni whereby the dead receives a new body in 
the other world and joins the forefathers (pitrs). Furthermore, Agni is considered 
central to a devotional sacrifice (yajna) because by consuming the offerings, Agni 
makes them pure and only then conveys them to the gods. 

The practice of fire-worship spread into what became known as Greater Iran 
(Iranzamin or Irdn-e-Bozorg) with the emigration of some of the Aryan tribes out 
of the Sapta-Sindhu (Iranian evolute Hapta Hendu) which was their homeland. 
This is alluded to in the earliest portions of the Rg Veda where there is a reference 
to a territorial war that took place between the different fire-worshipping Aryan 
tribes living in the western part (the Druhyus of western Panjab) and the eastern 
part (the Pauravas in Haryana and the Anavas in Kasmir) of the Sapta-Sindhu. 
This war resulted in the westward expulsion of most of the Druhyus, 1.e., towards 
Afghanistan and Iran, their territory having been captured by the Anavas. As aresult 
of the consequent acrimony, each of the two warring groups began considering the 
other as andrya (not Arya). The next push of some more Aryan tribes, specifically 
the Anavas, towards the west and out of the Sapta-Sindhu appears to have taken 
place after the Battle of Ten Kings (Dasarajria Yuddha). In this battle, the Vedic 
king Sudas came out victorious against the various an-indra (Indra-less) Aryan 
opponents whose core area became Afghanistan and territories further west. 
Those Aryan tribes who were not favoured by Indra with victory, demonized 
him, turning him into Angra Mainyu (angry spirit). In fact, after the Battle of Ten 
Kings, the parting of ways appears to have taken place between the two groups 
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with regard to the entire gamut of deities. Further, a few centuries after the Battle 
of Ten Kings, Zarathustra appears to have become a celebrated spokesperson of 
some of the ousted tribes of fire-worshipping Aryans. Consequently, through his 
hymns, he became the leader of a weltanschauung that flourished among these 
tribes culminating in the religion of the Avesta which clearly borrowed the names 
of gods and goddesses such as Anahita, Mithra, Tistrya, Vaiiu, Angra Mainyu, and 
Apas from the Rg Vedic pantheon. Some of the Aryan communities that did not 
come under the Avestan umbrella, may have continued to worship Agni as they 
did prior to the Battle of Ten Kings. Ateshgah of Baku and Baba Gurgur of Kirkuk 
are two such examples. 

It is worthy of notice that in the earliest portions of the Rg Veda, the words 
asura and deva are often used interchangeably. For instance, Lord Indra has been 
called an asura nine times where the word has been used in the sense of mighty or 
powerful. Similarly, Agni (twelve times), Varuna (ten times), Mitra (eight times), 
Rudra (six times), and Savitr (once) have also been called asuras in the Rg Veda. 
After the parting of ways after the Battle of Ten Kings, Rg Vedic Asura slowly 
becomes Ahura. So do deities such Varuna and Deva who become metamorphosed 
into Vouruna and Daeva of pre-Zoroastrianism ending up playing diametrically 
opposite roles. These contrasting roles, as pointed out above, resulted from an 
acrimony whose origins lay in territorial disputes between the two groups leading 
to the reflection of differences in their cosmology. Consequently, a religious 
parting of ways between the two groups of fire-worshipping Aryans resulted in 
the deva-worshiping Vedic Indians and the asura-worshipping Bozorg Iranians. 
The upshot of this is that sometime around 1000 BCE, some of the Vedic speaking 
people under the leadership of Zoroaster declared Ahura to be their supreme god. 
Further, Zoroaster in the Gdthds, declared daevas as “false gods” and rejected 
them because they were not only incapable of proper divine discernment but 
they also disturbed the order of the world, human health, and the regularity of 
religious life. However, some deities such as Vaiitu (Vayu) and Mithra (Mitra), the 
“god of justice and good faith” continued to prevail in their Vedic roles. Further, 
performance of yajfa by the hotr or zaotar and the offering of ahuti or azuiti 
continued to remain the distinctive common examples of the sacredness of fire in 
the religion of the Veda and the Avesta. 

Interestingly, the Avesta does not mention fire temples. In fact, the temple- 
cult of fire appears to have come into origin only in the latter part of the 
Achaemenian period i.e., around the fourth century BCE. In Zoroastrianism, the 
temples of sacred fires were established on hills or high places. It is noteworthy, as 
commanded by their spiritual leader, the Zoroastrians do not consider themselves 
as fire worshippers. They simply believe the fire to be an instrument of purity and 
a symbol of truth and righteousness that helps them in focusing their thoughts on 
Ahura, their Supreme God. It was most probably for this reason that cremation 
came to be rejected in Zoroastrianism whereas in Hinduism it became a universal 
phenomenon. 
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The ritual, as visualized by the Rg Vedic Indians, consists of sacrificial 
offerings (oblations as well as libations) of something that is edible, drinkable, 
or materially valuable offered to the gods with the assistance of fire priests. The 
sacrificial fire-altar (vedi or homa/havana kunda) is invariably square shaped and 
is generally either made of brick or stone or is a copper vessel. The sacrificer 
pours offerings into the fire while hymns are sung, often to the sounds of svahd. 
The altar and the ritual performed in it is a symbolic representation of the Hindu 
cosmological link between the world of gods and the world of the living beings. 

According to the Rg Veda, Agni is the dispeller of darkness, grief, evil 
spirits, and hostile magic. One can pray to him not only for purification from sin 
and protection from one’s adversaries but also for obtaining wealth, congenial 
residential quarters, cattle, glory, and happiness. Agni who is the leader of the 
people (vispati) and lives in every human abode as a guest (atithi) as well as its 
lord (grhapati), is a protective father, caring brother, dependable comrade, and an 
all-weather friend to the ones who worship him. He is not only a messenger as well 
as a mediator between gods and men but also a witness to the deeds of humans, 
including their nuptial ceremonies, through his hundred thousand unclosed eyes. 
In the Brahmana portion of the Vedas, Agni represents not only the entirety of 
godhood and divinity but also all concepts of the spiritual energy that permeates 
each and everything in the universe. In fact, Agni is important to the extent that 
worship of the other devas is mostly through the fire rituals and hence any offering 
to be made to the devas has to be invariably consigned to the fire. In addition to 
this, in the Upanisads and the post-Vedic literature, Agni evolved not only into a 
metaphor for immortal principle in man but also as an energy or knowledge that 
procreates an enlightened state of existence by consuming and dispelling a state 
of darkness. In other words, Agni ultimately became not only a witness for men’s 
actions and a tester of their truthfulness but also a god without whom no oblation 
could be made. 

The background to the origin of the cult of the fire-tongued goddess Jvala Ji 
lies in the conflict between the asuras, the powerful bad demigods and the devas, 
the benevolent gods. According to the legend, gods led by Lord Visnu decided 
to put an end to the rowdy behaviour of the asuras. For this purpose, the devas 
focused and merged their strengths together causing huge flames to rise from the 
ground. Out of these flames emerged Adi-Paragakti (the primordial Sakti) and took 
birth as the daughter of King Daksa, and became known as Sati, the goddess of 
power, marital felicity, and longevity. Moreover, being a direct descendent of Adi- 
Parasakti, Satt was brought into being to be the consort of Siva so that He could 
be brought away from ascetic isolation into creative participation with the world. 
In due course, she got married to Siva in a svayamvara. However, according to the 
legend, Sati attended a yajna organized by her father where she was not invited 
and immolated herself upon feeling humiliated by her father. The onlookers tried 
to save her but were only able to retrieve her half-burnt body. When Siva heard 
of his wife’s untimely and violent death, his grief and anger knew no bounds. 
After having punished Daksa for his insolence but still immersed in deep grief, 
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Siva carried the corpse of Sati, began stalking the three worlds, and performed 
the Tandava, the cosmic dance of destruction. The other devas terrified by Siva’s 
anger appealed to Lord Visnu to pacify Siva. To do so, Visnu made use of his 
Sudarsana Cakra severing Sati’s body into 51 pieces (or 108 pieces according to 
some of the other traditions). At all those spots where the pieces of the body parts 
of Sati’s corpse fell Sacred Seats of Sakti (Saktipithas) came into being. Those 
spots such as Jwalamukhi town (Kangra, Himachal), Shaktinagar (Sonbhadra, 
Uttar Pradesh), Surakhani (Baku, Azerbaijan), and Muktinath (Mustang, Nepal), 
where pieces of the flaming tongue fell resulted in the uniquely rare spots of Jvala 
Ji or Jvalamukht, the goddess manifesting herself through tiny flames. The legend 
says that the goddess manifested herself as seven flames for the seven divine 
sisters or as nine flames for the nine Durgas (Mahakali, Annapirna, Chandi, 
Hinglaj, Vindhyavasini, Mahalaksm1, Sarasvati, Ambika and Afyjana Devi) which 
burn continuously. It appears that some of their fire-worshipping Aryan tribes 
migrated into the Baku region some time after the Battle of the Ten Kings, began 
worshipping the seven flames, and later built a temple here. The fire-worshipping 
Zoroastrians, whose fire temples were invariably located on hills, appeear to have 
left this spot unmolested as its holy fires were located in the flat plains. 

When the Arabs invaded the area around the Caspian Sea, they either destroyed 
most of the non-Muslim places of worship or allowed them to become derelict. The 
Mahajvala Ji Temple of Surakhani also appears to have fallen this fate. However, 
during the later medieval period political expediency and economic compulsions 
of the local political authority made it possible for the low-profile Hindus to 
reclaim some of their holy places. Consequently, the Mahajvala Jt Temple was 
rebuilt in the late seventeenth century over the ruins of an earlier temple. The 
responsibility of maintaining this temple appears to have fallen to the lot of the 
Udasis who, apart from revering Agni, worshipped the Trisakti (Tristila, Om, and 
Svastika) and the Paficayatana (Siva, Visnu, Strya, Durga, and Ganesa). 

Historical evidence indicates that the settlement of Baku received its name 
from the Vedic people who called this place Bagavan/Bagawan/Bagudan/Bhagavan. 
For instance, during the Sasanian rule (224-651 CE) it was called Bagavan. 
Surrounding the altar, built in the courtyard of the complex in the style of a typical 
Jvala Ji altar, there are twenty-four window-less cells. The entrance room of the 
temple has a guest-room (balakhane) built above it for the accommodation of 
Hindu and Sikh pilgrims. The altar is a four-sided construction, open on all sides, 
and consists of four rectangular columns, joined by arches and topped by a cupola. 
Originally, there were twenty three inscriptions but two of them are missing now. 
Of the extant inscriptions, eighteen have been installed above the entrance doors 
of the different cells. Of the other three, one each has been installed above the 
sanctum, temple entrance, and the middle window of the guest-room. Eighteen of 
these inscriptions are written in the Devanagari script, two in Gurmukhi, two in 
Landa scripts, and one in Farsi. Numerals, specifically the dates, mentioned in the 
inscriptions are nearly all in the Gurmukhi script. 
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Devotional Brahmanical-Hindu svastika (#) has been drawn as many as seven 
times in six of the inscriptions and majority of the inscriptions begin with the 
primordial Om (3%) and the salutation Sri Ganesdya namah. Similarly, Goddess 
Jvala Ji has been mentioned by name in over a dozen of these inscriptions. Most 
of the inscriptions mention dates that range from Samvat 1762 to Samvat 1873 
corresponding to the period from 1705 CE to 1816 CE. The extant complex 
appears to have been constructed over an earlier structure by Punjab’s Baku-based 
Hindu Khatri traders from Multan. This temple became derelict after 1883 when 
the last Indian sadhu was killed by the local thugs. Apart from the twenty-three 
inscriptions, records left by travellers as well as the material remains indicate 
that these traders were devout followers of Baba Nanak and his elder son Baba 
Sri Chand, founder of the Udast Sampradaya. It appears that the two Gurmukhi 
tablets and another one in Devanagari, that mentions Baba Nanak by name, were 
installed here in the derd to commemorate the visit of Nanak to Baku while Baba 
Ji was returning from Africa (c. 1511-1521 CE) via the Middle East, Persia, and 
Central Asia during his Fourth Udast (Spiritual Journey). 

The temple edifice is a combination of a regular town caravanserai (travellers’ 
inn) of the region and a typical Udasi dera/akhara (hermitage) founded as an act 
of devotion and benevolence. A portion of this hermitage was used by travelling 
merchants as a stable for their pack-animals as well as for striking transactions 
with other/local businessmen. In most of the cells where the fire-worshipping 
Udasi sadhus meditated and slept, there are small platforms on the side walls, 
like sleeping ledges. Walls of some of the cells show traces of paintings of Hindu 
deities such as the six-handed Durga standing on a tiger. Above the entrance door 
is installed a twelve-spoked Wheel of Dharma (Dharmacakra) with a horse on 
the left side and a lion on the right. Near the altar, to the north-east, there is a 
four-sided pit where dead bodies were cremated on the sacred fire. The altar was 
originally located on top of a natural gas vent from a subterranean natural gas field 
located directly beneath the complex, igniting seven holy flames consisting of a 
large altar-flame in the middle of the pavilion, four smaller flames on the rooftop 
corners of the pavilion, and two flames in the court yard. However, the natural 
fires were disrupted by the Russians in 1969 when they began to exploit the region 
for gas and petroleum. The flames seen today are fed by gas piped in from Baku, 
and are only turned on for the benefit of the visitors. 

There is a strong undercurrent in Azerbaijan that believes that the temple is 
Zoroastrian rather than Hindu. Consequently, shortly before the application for 
UNESCO Heritage Status was submitted, the typical Hindu form of vedi was 
transformed into a Zoroastrian style fire-platform and the trisula that had fallen 
down from atop the roof was not reinstalled on the cupola of the altar. Interestingly, 
the replica of the altar built at a distance of a few kilometres from here retains the 
Hindu vedi as well as the trisi/a but it has been erroneously built on a small hillock 
in a typical Zoroastrian style. Whenever any repair work was done, it was done in 
an unprofessional and casual manner. Most of the inscriptions appear to have been 
damaged through several layers of white-wash given to them. One visitor in 1950 
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saw one of the inscriptions (no. II) having been fixed upside down. The repair 
work done on the Gurmukht inscription (no. XI), which exists above the door of 
cell no. 10, is another example of the shoddy work. After some damage occurred 
(most probably at the hands of vandals), the damaged portion was simply filled- 
in with cement in such a careless manner that letters of the inscription have been 
further damaged. 


CHAPTER 2 


Fire Worship in the Indic Tradition 


Until about the beginning of the twentieth century, presence of fire could be felt 
in every sphere of human life. It cooked for humans, kept them warm, illuminated 
and entertained them, and above all, transformed not only rubbish into usable 
goods but also landscapes into habitats. The day began with the kindling of a fire 
and ended with the mounding of the coals; and in between fire was a perpetual 
companion. Humanity ultimately drew its power from fire. Anything that so 
shaped people’s ordinary world would surely enter into their comprehension of 
that world and be intellectualized into the world beyond. Consequently, fire’s 
power to destroy evil and promote good inspired metaphors, allegories, myths, 
and creation stories with various deities at the centre of all this. 

Worship of fire, which is red like human blood and warm like the human 
body, is widespread in the Indian subcontinent as well as cultures influenced 
by India where the earthly fire is believed to be the image of the heavenly fire. 
The Indians believing fire to be the essence of all active power in Nature, have 
kept perpetual fires burning in the innermost recesses of their places of worship. 
Agni, the God of Fire, who acts as the link between this world and the world 
beyond, was an important god of the ancient Indian people. Archaeological 
as well as literary evidence indicates that Indians, who were the earliest 
fire worshippers in the world, have been worshipping fire at least since the 
fifth millennium BCE. Many sites of the Sindhu-Sarasvati Civilization have 
yielded archaeological evidence of deification of fire. For instance, unique 
fire-altars (vedis)' and sacrificial pits (havana kundas), which appear to 
have served no other purpose than ritualistic, have been found at Kalibangan.* 


' The term vedi, mentioned in the Rg Veda, was used in the Vedic religion for a special 
kind of sacrificial altar usually situated in a sacrificial shed and had a receptacle for the 
sacrificial fire. It was of various shapes and dimensions as prescribed in the Srauta Sitras, 
but usually narrow in the middle. According to the Taittiriva Samhita (5.2.3), a typical vedi 
is built with twenty-one bricks. Even in the present times, vedi forms an integral part of the 
rituals in most Hindu festivities as well as rites of passage, specially the saptapadi (seven 
rounds of the sacred fire) that forms an integral part of Hindu weddings. 

> B.B. Lal and S.P. Gupta (ed.) 1984. Frontiers of the Indus Civilization: Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler Commemoration Volume, New Delhi: Books and Books, 1984: 57-68; B.B. Lal, 
The Earliest Civilization of South Asia, New Delhi: Aryan Books International, 1997: 124- 
125, pl XXXHa and XXXIla-b. 

> The urban settlement of Kalibangan faretan. kali (black)+bangan (bangles)= Black 
Bangles] (Hanumangarh district, Rajasthan) was located on the left or southern bank of the 
holy Sarasvati of the Rg Veda which is the present-day Ghaggar (Ghaggar-Hakra River). 
According to D.K. Chakrabarti, the material remains found here contained “rectangular 
altars... sunk into the floor, plastered with clay and contained a cylindrical and faceted 
clay stump and terracotta ‘cakes’ associated with ash and charcoal” (Dilip K. Chakrabarti, 
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These fire-altars have been found in three different parts of the city: the citadel, 
the outer part of the town yielding public fire-altars, and the lower town yielding 
household altars. Not very far from the fire-altars and close to a well, remains of 
a bathing-place have been found, indicating that ceremonial bath formed part of 
the rituals. Within the fortified citadel complex at Kalibangan, the southern half 
contained at least five raised platforms (with stairs) made of mud-bricks, separated 
from each other by corridors. On the basis of the evidence of burnt charcoal 
having been found in the fire-altars, it has been suggested that the structure of 
these fire-altars is reminiscent of Vedic fire-altars which appear to have been 
intended for some very specific religious purpose by the community as a whole. 
Further, the remnants of animals in some of the fire-altars hint at the possibility 
of animal-sacrifice. Unfortunately, due to vandalism of the platforms by brick 
robbers it is not possible to reconstruct the original shape of the structures above 
them but unmistakable remnants of oval or rectangular fire-pits (Aundas) of burnt 
bricks for altars have been found, with a sacrificial post (vipa) in the centre of 
each Aunda and sacrificial terracotta cakes (pinda) in all the fire-pits. The people 
of Lothal* worshipped a fire god, speculated to be the horned deity depicted on 
the seals found here. Fire worship in Lothal is also indicated by the presence of 
private and public fire-altars in which gold pendants, beads, terracotta cakes, 
pottery, and charred remains of bovine animals have been discovered indicating 
towards something very similar to the practice of the Vedic Gavamayana Yajfia, a 
typical Sattrayaga, performed for various rewards such as progeny, prosperity, and 
grandeur.’ Fire-altars as well as brick-built sacrificial altars® have been discovered 


India: An Archaeological History: Palaeolithic Beginnings to Early Historic Foundations. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2009: 169). 

4 Located in the Bhal region of present-day Gujarat, Lothal [loth (dead body)+thal 
(place)= Mound of the Dead] was one of the southernmost cities of the Sindhu-Sarasvatit 
Civilization. Lothal is celebrated for having the world’s earliest known dock and commercial 
contacts with far off places such as Egypt, Bahrain, and Sumer (see Bridget Allchin and 
Raymond Allchin. 1982. The Rise of Civilization in India and Pakistan, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press,1982: 185; S.R. Rao, Lothal, New Delhi: Archaeological 
Survey of India, 1985: 11-17). 

° See S.R. Rao, Lothal: A Harappan Port Town (1955-62), vol. 1, Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India No. 78, New Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India, 1979: 
I, 93, 121, 218; Rao, Op. Cit., 1985: 43-45. 

° J.P. Joshi, Excavations at Bhagwanpura 1975-76 and Other Explorations and 
Excavations in Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir and Punjab, Memoir 89, New Delhi: 
Archaeological Survey of India, 1993: 41-43 fig.7; M.K. Dhavalikar, “Chalcolithic 
Cultures: A Socio-Economic Perspective” in K.N. Dixit (ed), Archaeological Perspective 
of India Since Independence, New Delhi: Books and Books, 1985: 77. 
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at Bhagwanpura’ and Navdatoli.’ An apsidal fire temple’ has been discovered at 
Banawali.'° Evidence of fire worship" has also been reported from the sites of 
Rangpur” and Amri’’. 

The practice of the use of fire for the disposal of the dead and the belief in 
their transportation by fire to the world beyond has also been archaeologically 
suggested by the Cemetery-H Culture (c.2000 BCE) of the Bronze Age in the 
Punjab region of the Indian subcontinent.'* James Tod has pointed towards a 
legend according to which, of the ten sons of King Iksvaku'>, three abandoned 
worldly affairs and took sannyasa. One of these, Kanina, is said to be the first who 


’ The village of Bhagwanpura (also Bhagpura) is located about twenty-four kms 
towards the northeast of Kurukshetra in the province of Haryana. It has been suggested 
that the square, rectangular, and wedge-shaped burnt bricks discovered here from sub- 
period IB were used for the construction of Vedic fire-altars (see J.M. Kenoyer, “Cultures 
and Societies of the Indus Tradition. In Historical Roots,” in R. Thapar (ed.), The Making 
of ‘the Aryan,’ New Delhi: National Book Trust, 2006: 21-49). 

* Located on the bank of Narmada river in the central Indian province of Madhya 
Pradesh, large rectangular structures at Navdatoli are suggested to have been used for 
religious performances (P.K. Basant, The City and the Country in Early India: A Study of 
Malwa, Delhi: Primus Books, 2012: 85-91; Upinder Singh, A History of Ancient and Early 
Medieval India: From the Stone Age to the 12" Century, Delhi: Pearson Education India, 
2008: 227-229). 

° Lal, Op. Cit., 1997: 127, PILXXXVI. 

0 Banawali (TAaci), located in Fatehabad district of Haryana province, was situated 
on the left bank of the dried up Sarasvati river. Here, fire-altars in several houses associated 
with apsidal structures have been discovered which were used for ritualistic purposes 
(Upinder Singh, Op. Cit., 2008: 152-153, 171, 179). 

'' See H.D. Sankalia, Prehistory and Protohistory of India and Pakistan, Poona: 
Deccan College, 1974: 350; S.R. Rao, Dawn and Devolution of the Indus Civilization, 
Delhi: Aditya Prakashan, 1991: 47-48. 

"2 Rangpur is located to the northwest of Lothal in the Saurashtra peninsula of Gujarat 
province. 

'S The ancient site of Amri is located to the south of Mohenjo-Daro in the present-day 
Sindh province of Pakistan. 

'4 See J.P. Mallory and D.Q. Adams. 1997. Encyclopedia of Indo-European Culture, 
London and Chicago: Fitzroy-Dearborn, 1997: 102; Allchin and Allchin, Op. Cit., 1982: 
246. 

' Iksvaku, the immediate son of Manu, son of the Sun, was the first king of the 
Iksvaku dynasty and Kosala kingdom with its capital at Saketa (Ayodhya). Lord Rama 
belonged to the Iksvaku dynasty (see Romila Thapar, The Past Before Us: Historical 
Traditions of Early North India, Harvard: Harvard University Press, 2013: 308-309; 
Subodh Kapoor, A Dictionary of Hinduism: Including its Mythology, Religion, History, 
Literature, and Pantheon, New Delhi: Cosmo Publications, 2004: 171; John Garrett, A 
Classical Dictionary of India, New Delhi: Atlantic Publishers and Distributors, 1975: 259; 
Scharf 2014: 559). To the Buddhists, who consider him as the ancestor of the Sakyas and 
the Kolians, know him as Okkaka because whenever he opened his mouth to speak light 
came out of it just like a torch (see G.P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 
vol. 1, London: John Murray, 1937-38: 461-462). 
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made an Agnihotra (pyreum), and worshipped fire.'® According to the Rg Veda, 
Agni, the first sacrificial fire, was brought down from heaven in a hidden form 
by Matarisvan and was established on earth in the form of a sacrifice to Bhrgu.'” 
Hence, he is twice born (dvijanmana), once in heaven and then on earth.!® It has 
been further pointed out in the Rg Veda that the first fire was the first light of the 
day, appearing in the morning.'? In the Rg Veda, Agni primarily connotes the fire 
as a god, who possesses the primordial powers to consume, purify, transform, 
and convey.” The Vedic texts actually visualize Agni as the medium that conveys 
offerings to the gods in a homa (votive ritual) being in existence at three levels 
(trividha), on earth as fire, in atmosphere as lightning, and in the sky as sun. 
Through this threefold presence Agni acts as the messenger between gods and 
human beings.7! 

Agni, with his flaming hair and golden jaws, is mentioned in the Rg Veda 
as the most important god after Indra who symbolically represents insatiable 
hunger for food. Apart from the very first hymn that is dedicated to Agni, about 
200 hymns of the Rg Veda have direct link to Agni alone. As a matter of fact, the 
Rg Veda may be called the Book of Fire Worshippers and fire worship as the most 
important religious practice of the Vedic Indians. This is also indicated by the 
fact that during the Vedic period the ysis used the word Arya without any racial 
implications, but only in the sense of people who followed the fire-cult as opposed 
to those who did not.” The Rg Veda contains a reference to the established practice 
of cremation where both the cremated (agnidagdha) and the uncremated/inhumed 
(anagnidagdha) forefathers are invoked. The Rg Vedic people of India held 
this belief that after death body travels to the other world only through cremation 


'© James Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Or the Central and Western Rajput 
States of India, ed. with notes by William Crooke, vol. 1, London: Oxford University Press, 
1920: 32. 

'7 Stephanie W. Jamison and Joel P. Brereton (trans.), The Rigveda: Religious Poetry 
of India, vol. 1, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014: 1.31.3, 128.2; i11.9.5; vi.8.4; 
x.88.19. 

'8 Thid. 1.60.1, 149.5. 

'° Thid. 1.60.1, 143.4; iii.9.5; vi.8.4. 

20 A.A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology, reprint, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2002 
(originally published 1898): 15-16; W. Norman Brown, India and Indology: Selected 
Articles, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1978: 59-61. 

*! Jamison and Brereton, Op. Cit., x.14.13. 

» See P.T. Shrinivas Iyenger, Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, reprint, New Delhi: Asian 
Education Services, 1985 (1928): 18. The importance of fire and sacrificial rite can 
be gauged from the fact that the Upanisadic perspective (for instance, Chandogya 
Upanisad.4-8; Brhad Aranyaka.V1.2.9) on the origin of the universe is that it originated 
from the ‘all-offered sacrifice’ (sarva-hutah yajnat’). In it, the altar has been symbolized 
as the female creative energy and the divine sacrificer or fire as the male creative energy, 
the mystic union of these two giving birth to the universe and all that existed therein (see 
Sharma, B.R., “Symbolism of Fire-Altar in the Vedas: A Study with Special Reference to 
Apah,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. 33, no. Ys, 1952: 190). 

°3 Jamison and Brereton, Op. Cit., 14, 15, 103. 
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Figure 1: Agni Deva, God of Fire, shown riding a goat in a miniature watercolor painting circa 
1830 CE from Tiruchirappalli, Tamilnadu. Now in the British Museum, London. Source: https:// 
commons. wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Agni_god_of_fire.jpg 


in Agni whereby the dead receives a new body in the other world and joins the 
forefathers (pitrs).** During this process of transportation to the nether world, all 
injuries caused to the body by any bird or beast are said to be fully healed by 


4 Thid., x.16.1, 2; 17.3. 
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Agni.”> Even an evil person needs to be burned in Agni to send him/her to the 
region of Yama because if such a person is buried, then the evil spirit of his/her 
soul comes out of the earth to cause calamities.”° 

The Sanskrit word homa, rooted in the Vedic religion, is derived from the root 
Vhu, which refers to “pouring into fire, offer, sacrifice.” Some sources treat the 
words homa/homam and havana as synonymous. Homa is a Sanskrit word that 
refers to a ritual, wherein an oblation or any religious offering is made into fire. It 
is sometimes called a “sacrifice ritual” because the fire destroys the offering, but a 
homa is more accurately a “votive ritual’’.”’ The fire is the agent, and the offerings 
consist of those objects that are material and symbolic such as grains, clarified 
butter, milk, incense, and seeds.”* In modern times, a homa or havana remains 
an important part of many Hindu ceremonies and tends to refer to a private ritual 
around a symbolic fire, such as the one observed at a wedding.” A homa ritual is 
known by alternate names, such as yajia in Hinduism which sometimes means 
larger public fire rituals, or yajfiavidhadna and goma in Buddhism.*° In the homa 
(sacrificial ritual), offerings are made to be conveyed to the deities through Agni in 
the expectation of a quid pro quo. Agni is central to a yajfa because by consuming 
the offerings, Agni makes them pure and only then conveys them to the gods. 

During the early Vedic period, a yajfa consisted of animal sacrifice, but the 
rituals were progressively reinterpreted during the subsequent period, substituting 
the offerings and making it non-violent or symbolic, with the superiority of 
knowledge and celebration of sound of mantra replacing the physical offerings.*! 
The Satapatha Brahmana defines a yajfia as an act of relinquishment of something 
that one considers valuable, such as oblations and daksind (fees, gifts) offered 
during the yajna. For oblations, the text recommends cow milk, ghee (clarified 
butter), seeds, grains, flowers, and food cakes (e.g., rice cakes). For daksind, an 
offer of cows, clothing, horses, or gold is recommended.” The early Vedic texts 
mention that the sacrificer attains to immortality by building an altar. 


“He who builds an altar becomes god Agni, and Agni is indeed immortal. The 
gods are splendour — he enters splendour. The gods are glory. He becomes 
glorious whoever knows this.”* 


5 Thid., x.16.6. 

76 See Macdonell, Op. Cit., 1898: 70. 

°7 Richard K. Payne and Witzel, Michael (eds.), Homa Variations: The Study of Ritual 
Change across the Longue Durée, New York: Oxford University Press, 2015: 2. 

°8 Payne and Witzel, Op. Cit.,1-3; Michaels, Op. Cit., 237-248. 

?° Michaels, Op. Cit., 246. 

°° [bid., 237-248; Payne and Witzel, Op. Cit., 30, 51, 341-342. 

3! Tadeusz Skorupski, “Buddhist Permutations and Symbolism of Fire” in Paine, R.K. 
and Witzel, M. (eds.). Homa Variations: The Study of Ritual Change across the Longue 
Durée, New York: Oxford University Press, 2015: 78-81. 

*° See Skorupski, Op. Cit., 78-81; Madan Gopal, India through the Ages, ed. by K.S. 
Gautam, New Delhi: Publications Division, Government of India, 1990: 79. 

3 Julius Eggling (trans.) Satapatha Brahmana, 5 vols., 12, 26, 41, 43, 46, London: 
Clarendon Press, 1882: x.1, 4, 14. 
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Now abundant evidence is available that indicates that homa traditions 
have existed all across Asia for the last 3000 years.*4 A homa, in all its Asian 
variations, is a ceremonial ritual that offers food to fire and is ultimately linked to 
the traditions contained in the Vedic religion.** The tradition reflects a reverence 
for fire and cooked food (paka-yajna) that grew in India, and the Brahmana layers 
of the Vedas are the earliest records of this ritual reverence.*© 

The practice of fire worship appears to have originated in India. The common 
word used for Agni by the different European people (for instance, /gnis in Latin, 
Ogni in Slavonic, ogon in Russian, and Ugnis in Lithuanian) indicates towards 
the spread of the practice of fire worship from the Indian subcontinent to different 
parts of the Orient and Europe.*’ The earliest hymns of the Rg Veda refer to a war 
that erupted between the Aryan tribes viz., Druhyu tribe in Panjab and its eastern 
neighbours the Pauravas in Harydnd and the Anavas in Kasmira, ending in the 
westward expulsion of most of the Druhyus.** Their place in West-Panjab was 
taken by the Anavas. The Druhyus went west (from Panjab) and set up kingdoms 
there. The Paurava tribe considered itself Arya and the Iranians as an-Arya, 
while the Iranians considered themselves Arya and the Paurava tribe as an-Arya.*° 
The next push of some Aryan tribes towards the west appears to have resulted 
as a consequence of the Battle of the Ten Kings (Ddasardjna yuddha) which is 
alluded to in the Rg Veda (VII.18, 33, 83.4-8).” In this battle the Vedic king Sudas 


** Timothy Lubin, “The Vedic Homa and the Standardization of Hindu Paja,” in Payne, 
Richard K. and Witzel, Michael (eds.). Homa Variations: The Study of Ritual Change 
across the Longue Durée, New York: Oxford University Press, 2015, 2015: 143-166. 

35 Tbid. 143-166. 

*6 Ibid. 143-145; Ganganath Jha, Chandogyopanishad, Poona: Oriental Book Agency, 
1942: 5.19.1-2. 

*7 For instance, in the Albanian mythology, Agni was worshipped by the IIlyrians as 
God of Fire called Enji. In Yoruba mythology, Agni became known as Ogun, the god of 
fire and patron of blacksmiths and metal tools. In the Mongolian mythology, he became 
Odgan, the red god of fire who rides on a brown goat. In Slavic mythology, Ognyena 
Maria, who is the fire goddess and sister and assistant to Perun, the sky god of thunder, rain 
and war, also appears to have connections to the Vedic Agni (see Joseph Slabey Rouéek, 
Slavonic Encyclopaedia, Philosophical Library, 1949: 905; Manfred Lurker, The Routledge 
Dictionary of Gods and Goddesses, Devils and Demons, London: Routledge, Taylor & 
Francis, 2005: 57). Also see Payne and Witzel, Op. Cit. 2. 

38 P.L. Bhargava India in the Vedic Age, Lucknow: Upper India Publishing House, 
1956: 99; Shrikant Talageri, The Rigveda, an Historical Analysis, Delhi: Aditya Prakashan, 
2000: 260; F.E. Pargiter, 1962: Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1962: 298; I owe these references and other details with regard to the Aryans 


to Koenraad Elst, “The Conflict between Vedic Aryans and Iranians,” Indian Journal of 


History and Culture, Chennai, Autumn 2015 (http://koenraadelst.blogspot.com/2016/01/ 
the-conflict-between-vedic-aryans-and.html). Accessed 30.10.2020. 

*° Benjamin Fortson, Indo-European Language and Culture. An Introduction, Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2004:187. 

* Radha Kumud Mookerji, Chandragupta Maurya and His Times, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1966: 1; Hans-Peter Schmidt, “Notes on Rgveda 7.18.5—10,” Indica, March 
1980: 17, 41-47. 
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came out victorious against the various anindra (Indra-less) enemies including 
the Anavas and the Druhyus.*! Consequent to this battle, fought primarily for 
territory,” some of the Aryan tribes such as Alinas, Bhalanas, Parsu, and Panis 
appear to have moved into what became known as Greater Iran U/ranzamin or 
Iran-e-Bozorg). Whereas practically all the names of Sudas’ enemy tribe-leaders 
are Iranian or pertain to tribes known from Greco-Roman sources as Iranian, the 
thrust of Sudas’s Vedic Aryans was towards the Ganga-Yamuna Doab.* This is 
commensurate with the fleeting Paurava war psychology as against the deep 
grudge the Anavas bore after their defeat. “It has become entirely certain that the 
Iranians feature prominently in the Rg-Veda. Their conflict with the Vedic Aryans 
is described in some detail, leading to the predominance of the latter in an ever 
larger territory, and to a relocation of the Iranian mainstay to Afghanistan and 
countries further west.” 

The veneration of fire in Zoroastrianism* originated in the Vedic cult of 
the hearth fire whereby Zoroastrians** borrowed elements from the Vedic faith. 
This can be seen in the conception of the thirty-three gods, performance of yajna 


*' See Elst, Op. Cit. 

” Talageri, Op. Cit. Elst, Op. Cit. 

*® See Ibid. 

“4 Tbid. 

* Tt is noteworthy that Zarathustra (also known as Zarathustra Spitama) who is 
generally dated to about 1000 BCE was not exactly the founder of Zoroastrianism. He 
basically became the celebrated spokesperson, through his hymns, of a worldview that 
flourished among some of the Vedic speaking people who declared under his leadership 
Ahura to be their supreme god. 

4° The Early Iranian Religion was polytheistic with Ahura Mazda as the king of the 
gods presiding over a pantheon of many other gods. Among these gods, the most important 
were Mithra (god of the rising sun and cosmic order), Atar (fire), Anahita (goddess of 
fertility, wisdom, and health), Tistrya (god of agriculture), Haoma (god of harvest and 
health), Verethragna (defender god of the good), and Hvar Ksata (god of the full sun). 
As opposed to these good gods, there were bad gods who represented evil, darkness, and 
chaos such as Angra Mainyu and his legion of demons. Zoroaster made Ahura Mazda the 
pre-eminent god from whom all other gods emanated. In other words, one could still pray 
to Atar or Anahita but with the understanding that they were representations of a single 
divine entity. In this sense, these gods represent different aspects and characteristics of 
Ahura Mazda, the Supreme Creator. Interestingly, the Zoroastrian holy book, Avesta, does 
not mention fire temples nor is any Old Persian word known for a fire-temple. The Avesta 
refers to it only while honouring the Supreme Creator through fire. The temple-cult of fire 
appears to have been instituted only in the latter part of the Achaemenian period around the 
fourth century BCE (Mary Boyce, “AtaSkada,” Encyclopedia Iranica, 1987, vol. Il, fase. 
1: 9-10) and “no actual ruins of a fire temple have been identified from before the Parthian 
period” (Mary Boyce, “On the Zoroastrian Temple Cult of Fire,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. 95, part 3, 1975: 454). The fire temple appears to have developed 
in Zoroastrianism through the construction of a building around the altar fire and eternal 
flame which in turn originated from the hearth fire. Later Zoroastrian works such as the 
Bundahisn are the earliest sources of information on fire rituals, types of fires, and the fire 
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by the hota or zaotar, and the offering of Ghuti or azuiti which are some of the 
distinctive common features of fire worship of the religion of the Veda and the 
Avesta.” The Zoroastrian supreme deity Ahura Mazda (the Supreme Creator),**® 
is the Vedic demi-god Asura (meaning demon).”” The Vedic Aryans originally 
worshipped but ultimately demonized the Asuras.*° In the same vein, the Vedic 
daivas became the demons of the Zoroastrians because they were not considered 
worthy of worship by them for having deceived humankind as well as themselves.*! 


temple. Fire temples were known as Ata8kada (House of Fire) to the Iranians but are best 
known now by the word Pyroethea (Fire Temple) given by the Greeks. 

“7 PL. Bhargava, India in the Vedic Age: A History of Aryan Expansion in India, 
Lucknow: Upper India Publishing House, 1956: 267. 

48 Mazda is derived from the Vedic Medhad which means “wisdom, intelligence.” 
Scholars such as Kuiper and Malandra have suggested that Ahura Mazda originated from 
the Vedic god Varuna and they both these deities represent the same concept of the wise 
and all-knowing supreme being (see F.B.J. Kuiper, “Ahura Mazda ‘Lord Wisdom’?,” 
Indo-Iranian Journal, vol. 18, pt. 1-2, 1957: 25-42; William W. Malandra (ed. and trans.), 
An Introduction to Ancient Iranian Religion: Readings from the Avesta and the Achaemenid 
Inscriptions, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1983: 46). 

* Tn the earliest portions of the Rg Veda, the words asura and deva are often used 
interchangeably. For instance, Lord Indra has been called an asura nine times where the 
word has been used in the sense of mighty or powerful. Similarly, Agni (twelve times), 
Varuna (ten times), Mitra (eight times), Rudra (six times), and Savitr (once) have been 
called asuras in the Rg Veda (for a detailed study on asuras and devas, see P.L. Bhargava, 
Vedic Religion and Culture, Delhi: South Asia Book, 1994). Both in Zoroastrianism 
and Hinduism, deities such as Ahura, Vouruna, Daeva of pre-Zoroastrianism and Asura, 
Varuna, Deva of Hinduism are found, but their roles are on the opposite sides (Wash E. 
Hale, Asura in Early Vedic Religion, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986: 5-8, 23-31. See also 
F.B.J. Kuiper, Ancient Indian Cosmogony, New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1983: 48- 
110). These contrasting roles of gods appear to have resulted from wars between the two 
groups leading to the reflection of differences in their cosmology. Consequently, it appears 
that whereas the fire-worshipping Aryans living in the Iran-e-Bozorg region began to use 
the word asura and deva in the positive and negative sense respectively that was just the 
opposite of the Aryans living in the Sapt-Sindhu region. 

°° Wash Edward Hale, Asura in Early Vedic Religion, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 
1986. 

5! While in later Zoroastrianism, the daivas are demons, in early Zoroastrianism they 
constituted a distinct category of quite genuine gods, who had, however, ended up being 
rejected (see Emile Benveniste, Hommes et dieux dans |’Avesta, Festschrift fiir Wilhelm 
Eilers, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1967: 144-147). They were still venerated by the 
leaders of the larger Iranian nation and had formerly been worshiped even by the people 
who had accepted the religion of the Gathas; they thus formed part of the Mazdean 
social and religious system (Clarice Hellenschmidt and Jean Kellens. 1993. “Daiva,” 
Encyclopaedia Iranica, vol. 6, Costa Mesa: Mazda, 1993: 599-602). That they were 
national gods is established by the fact that they were invoked by means of the Iranian 
versions of expressions that remind one very much of the Vedic rhetoric. In the Gathds, 
Zoroaster had declared that they were “wrong gods” or “false gods” and were to be rejected 
because through blindness, they were viewed as incapable of proper divine discernment 
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Similarly, “We may speculate that in an earlier confrontation, /ndra did 
not give them victory, so they demonized him, turning him into the “angry 
spirit,” Angra Mainyu.* Vedic Manyu*? was a name of Indra in his aspect 
of fury and passion. Avgra seems to be a pun on the Angiras, the clan of his 
priests.”** Similarly, the names of gods and goddesses such as Anahita,*> Mithra,°° 


and who disturbed the order of the world, human health, and the regularity of religious 
life. But they had not become demons as yet (Hellenschmidt and Kellens, Op. Cit., 599— 
602). But gods such as Vaiiu (Vayu) and Mithra (Mitra), the “god of justice and good 
faith” continued to prevail in their Vedic roles (see Mary Boyce, “On Mithra’s Part in 
Zoroastrianism,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, vol. 32, 1969: 
17). It has also been proposed that Angra Mainyu and the sage Angira (or Angiras) of the 
Rgveda are one and the same (Shrikant G. Talageri, The Rigveda: A Historical Analysis, 
Delhi: Aditya Prakashan, 2000: 179). All this strongly indicates towards a religious parting 
of ways between two groups of fire-worshipping Aryans, i.e. the deva-worshiping Vedic 
Indians and the asura-worshipping Iranians. 

*° Manyu, meaning “temper, passion, anger,” is the Rg Vedic war god who is the 
wielder of thunder, is fierce, self-existent, and the slayer of foes (Rg Veda X.83 and 84). 

3 Addressee of Rg Veda 10: 83-84. 

™ Koenraad Elst, “The Conflict between Vedic Aryans and Iranians,” Indian Journal 
of History and Culture, Chennai, Autumn 2015 (http://koenraadelst.blogspot.com/2016/01/ 
the-conflict-between-vedic-aryans-and.html). Accessed 30.10.2020. 

*° The words andhita in the Avestan language means pure (Mary Boyce, A History 
of Zoroastrianism, vol. Il, Leiden/K6ln: Brill, 1982: 202; Herman Lommel, Die Yasts 
des Awesta, G6ttingen-Leipzig: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht/JC Hinrichs, 1927: 29) and is 
originally a Vedic Sanskrit word (see Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1898). As a divinity of the waters (Aban), this deity 
has its origins in Sanskrit and is related to Sarasvatt that, like its Proto-Iranian equivalent 
Harahvati, derives from Sarasvati (see, Herman Lommel, “Anahita-Sarasvati,” in Johannes 
Schubert, Ulrich Schneider (eds.), Asiatica: Festschrift Friedrich Weller Zum 66, Geburtstag, 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1954: 405-413; Mary Boyce, “Anahid,” Encyclopedia 
Tranica, 1, New York: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983: 1003-1009; Mary Boyce, A History 
of Zoroastrianism, Op. Cit., 71). In its old Iranian form, the name Harahvati, “was given 
to the region, rich in rivers, whose modern capital is Delhi” (Mary Boyce, “Anahid,” Op. 
Cit., 1003). “Like the Devi Saraswati, [Aredvi Stra Anahita] nurtures crops and herds; and 
is hailed both as a divinity and the mythical river that she personifies, ‘as great in bigness as 
all these waters which flow forth upon the earth’” (Mary Boyce, “Anahid”, Op. Cit., 1003). 
Anahita has Aryan roots and represents the concept of the Heavenly River, which in the 
Vedas was represented by the goddess Sarasvati (J.C. Heesterman, Albert Van den Hoek, 
Dirk Kolff, and M.S. Oort, Ritual, State, and History in South Asia: Essays in Honour of 
J.C. Heesterman. Leiden: Brill, 1992: 795). 

°° The Rg Vedic deity Mitra (see Mary Boyce, “On Mithra’s part in Zoroastrianism,” 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, vol. 32, 1969: 10-34; Mary Boyce, 
“Mithra, Lord of Fire,” in Monumentum, H.S. Nyberg I, Acta Iranica 4, Leiden, 1975: 69- 
76; Hanns-Peter Schmidt, “Mithra,” https://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/mithra). 
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Tistrya,*’ Vaiiu,** and Apas® have clearly been borrowed from the Rg Vedic 
pantheon. 

In Zoroastrianism, the temples ofall the four oldest sacred fires were established 
on hills whereby the tradition of worship in high places began with each quarter of 
Greater Iran having its own great fire.” Such a fire can be established simply from 
embers taken from an untarnished Zoroastrian hearth fire, and may be tended, as 
required, by a lay person, provided that s/he is in a state of purity. It is noteworthy 
that as commanded by their spiritual leader, the Zoroastrians do not consider 
themselves as fire worshippers.°' They simply believe fire to be an instrument 
of purity and a symbol of truth and righteousness and do not worship fire for the 
reason that for them it is nothing more than simply an icon that helps them in 
focusing their thoughts on God.” It was perhaps due to such a weltanschauung that 
cremation came to be rejected in Zoroastrianism whereas in Hinduism it became a 
universal phenomenon. In other words, it may be said that whereas cremation was 
disavowed in Zoroastrianism, it became ubiquitous in Brahmanical-Hinduism. 

The Vedic tradition consisted of two streams viz., srauta (Sruti-based) and 
smarta (smrti-based) and the yajna or the Vedic fire sacrifice ritual became a 
distinct feature of the early srauta rituals.® A srauta ritual is a symmetric exchange, 
a quid pro quo, where through the medium of fire, a sacrificer offered something 
to the gods and goddesses, expecting something in return from them.™ The ritual 
consisted of sacrificial offerings of something edible or drinkable such as milk, 
clarified butter (ghee), yoghurt, sugar, saffron, rice, barley, coconut, incense, an 


7 Tistrya is the Rg Vedic Tisya (Rg Veda V.54.13; X.64.8). Information available 
in the Vedic literature points out that the asterism of Orion’s Belt was represented as an 
arrow called isus trikanda, shot by Tisya (or Rudra) towards Prajapati in order to punish 
him because of a sexual sin committed against his daughter, who appeared in the body 
of a female gazelle (Antonio Panaino, “Tistrya”, Encyclopedia Iranica, 1987, www. 
iranicaonline.org; B. Forssman, “ApaoSa der Gegner des Ti8trya,” Zeitschrift fiir Indologie 
und Iranistik, vol. 82, 1968: 37-61). 

8 The Old Iranian deity of wind. 

°° Both in the Vedic Sanskrit and Avestan texts, the waters (not only as waves or drops 
but also collectively as wells, ponds, or streams) are represented by the Apas, the group of 
divinities of the waters. The identification of divinity with water is complete in both: in the 
Rg Veda the deities are wholesome to drink and in the Avesta they are good to take a dip in 
(Mary Boyce, “On the Zoroastrian Temple Cult of Fire,” Op. Cit., 71). 

6 See Mary Boyce, “Ata’,” Encyclopedia Iranica, 1987 (www.iranicaonline.org). 
Accessed 31 January 2017. 

°' The notion of the Zoroastrians being fire worshippers actually originated in the 
anti-Zoroastrian polemic in which fire-worshipping is looked down upon. The Zoroastrian 
Ateshgah (Fire Temple) simply means House of Fire and nothing more. 

® As the fire burns ever-upward, it cannot itself be polluted. 

6 Michaels, Op. Cit., 237-248; Lubin, Op. Cit., 143-166. 

* Payne and Witzel 2015: 2-3, 78; Michaels, Op. Cit., 231; Gavin Flood, (ed.) The 
Blackwell Companion to Hinduism, Delhi: John Wiley & Sons, 2008: 78. 
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animal, or anything of value, offered to the gods with the assistance of fire priests.© 
The sacrificial fire-altar (vedi or homa/havana kunda) 1s invariably square shaped 
and is generally made of brick or stone or a copper vessel, and is almost always 
built specifically for the occasion, being dismantled immediately afterwards. While 
very large vedis are occasionally built for major public homas, the usual altar may 
be as small as 1x1 foot square and rarely exceeds 3x3 feet square.” The first step 
in a homa ritual is the construction of the ritual enclosure (mandapa), and the last 
step is its deconstruction.*’ The altar and mandapa are consecrated by a priest, 
creating a sacred space for the ritual ceremony, with recitation of mantras. With 
hymns being sung, the fire is started, and offerings are collected. The sacrificer 
enters, symbolically cleanses him/herself with water, joins the oma ritual, gods 
are invited, prayers are recited, and the conch-shell (3a, sankha)® is blown. The 
sacrificer pours offerings and libations into the fire while hymns are sung, often to 
the sounds of svaha.® The altar and the ritual is a symbolic representation of the 
Hindu cosmology, a link between the world of gods and the world of the living 
beings.” The homa ritual practices were also observed by different Buddhist and 
Jaina traditions with their texts appropriating the “ritual eclecticism” of the Hindu 
traditions, albeit with variations that evolved through the medieval times.”! 
According to the Rg Veda, Agni is the dispeller of darkness, grief, evil spirits, 
and hostile magic.” One can pray to him not only for purification from sin and 
protection from one’s enemies but also for obtaining wealth, good home, cattle, 
glory, and happiness. Agni who is the leader of the people (vispati) and lives in 


® Payne and Witzel 2015: 78-79; Hillary Rodrigues, Ritual Worship of the Great 
Goddess: The Liturgy of the Durga Puja with Interpretations, State University of New York 
Press, 2003: 224-231; Natalia Lidova, Drama and Ritual of Early Hinduism, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1994: 51-52. 

°° Payne and Witzel, Op. Cit., 1-3. 

7 [bid. 

° The sankha, used as a trumpet in rituals, is viewed not only as the cleanser of sin but 
also the one that bestows fame, longevity, and prosperity. Depending upon the direction 
of their coiling, the sankha are of two kinds, viz., vamavarti (left-turned) and daksinavarti 
(right-turned). The vamdvarti is the most commonly found. In it the shell whorls expand 
in a clockwise spiral when viewed from the apex of the shell. This kind of sankha 
represents the reversal of the laws of nature and is linked to Lord Siva. The daksindvarti 
Sankha, which is very rare, has the shell whorls expanding in a counter-clockwise spiral 
when viewed from the apex of the shell. This daksinavarti sankha symbolizes infinite 
space and is associated with Lord Visnu. The daksinavarti sankha is believed to be the 
abode of Goddess Laksmt. According to the Varaha and Skanda Puranas, bathing with 
the daksinavarti sankha frees one from sin (see V.A.K. Aiyar, Symbolism in Hinduism, 
Mumbai: Central Chinmaya Mission Trust, 2019: 283-286; K.V. Singh, Hindu Rites and 
Rituals: Origins and Meanings, London: Penguin, 2015). 

® John S. Hawley and Vasudha Narayanan, The Life of Hinduism, University of 
California Press, 2006: 84. 

Michaels, Op. Cit., 231. 

” Granoff 2000: 399-424; Lubin, Op. Cit., 143-166. 

™ Jamison and Brereton, Op. Cit., i.12.7; iv.1.9; iii.1.7. 
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every house as a guest (atithi) as well as its lord (grhapati), is a father, brother, 
comrade, and friend of the one who worships him.” His twenty-one sparks 
counteract the growing effect of poison.” In fact, Agni is beneficial like a milch 
cow whom worshippers approach as cows go home and his worshippers search for 
him as a missing cow is traced by seeing its foot-prints.” He is not only a messenger 
and mediator between gods and men but also a witness to the deeds of humans, 
including their nuptial ceremonies, through his hundred thousand unclosed eyes.” 
He takes yajria to the gods (hota prathamah devajustah), becomes visible only in 
a yajna (hota viksu mananisu), and no yajna can be performed without him (hota 
visvesam yajnanam)." Above all, he is an officiating priest (adhvaryu), domestic 
chaplain (purohita), ministrant (rtvij), and an invoker (hotr).” In the Brahmana 
portion of the Vedas,” Agni represents not only all the gods but also all concepts 
of spiritual energy that permeates everything in the universe.*’ In fact, Agni is 
important to the extent that worship of the other devas is mostly through the fire 
rituals and hence any offering to be given to the devas ha to be placed in the fire 
which in turn is transported to the other gods.*' For instance, Indra, the thunder 
god is also partly a god of fire, throwing his thunderbolt or bundle of lightning 
waging battles to overcome darkness (vitra). 

In the Upanisads and the post-Vedic literature, Agni additionally became 
a metaphor for immortal principle in man, and any energy or knowledge that 
consumes and dispels a state of darkness, transforms, and procreates an enlightened 
state of existence.* Further, Agni, who is the mouth of the gods (mukham devanam) 
in which oblations are poured, has seven flames (saptarcir jvalanah), seven 
faces, seven red tongues (saptajihvdnana), seven red steeds, and seven weapons 
(saptaheti).® He is not only “the first dispeller of darkness created by Brahman’ 
but also purifier (pavaka, padvana), pure (Suci, sukra), pointed (sikhin), gleaming to 
heaven’s door (svargadvarasprsa), all-devouring eater of oblations (sarvabhuja, 
sarvabhaksa), maker and lord (suresvara, bhiitapati, bhiitabhavana, kartr), maker 


®B [bid., i 1.19, 26.3, 75.4; ii.1.2, 1.8; vi.1.5; vii.15.2; viii.43.16; x.7.3, 91.2. 

™ Tbid., x.18.4. 

® Tbid., 1.66.2, 66.5; x.46.2. 

© [bid., 1.13.2, 128.3; ii.2.4; iv.2.3, 7.8; v.8.6; x.21.7, 46.10, 85.38. 

” Tbid., 11.7.6; vi.16.11; x.1.4. 

8 Ibid., 1.1.1; iti.5.4; iv.9.4. 

” For instance, Eggling, Op. Cit., ix.5.2.3. 

°° N.J. Shende, “Agni in the Brahmanas of the Rgveda,” Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, vol. 46, no. %, 1965: 1-28; Jan Gonda, “Deities and their 
Position and Function,” Handbuch Der Orientalistik: Indien, Zweite Abteilung, Leiden: 
Brill Academic, 1980: 301-302. 

8! E,W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strassburg: Verlag von Karl J. Triibner, 1915: 14. 

® Tbid., 97-98. Also see Bettina Baumer and Kapila Vatsyayan, Kdlatattvakosa: A 
Lexican of Fundamental Concepts of the Indian Arts, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 1988: 203- 
204; S. Agrawala, “Fire in the Rgveda,” East and West, vol. 11, no. 1, March 1960: 28-32. 

83 See Hopkins, Op. Cit., 97-106. 

84 [bid., 97. 
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of gold (hiranyakrt), universal (vaisvadnara, pancajaniya), maker of the paths 
(pathikrt), maker of the Vedas (vedakartr), chief of gods (devagriyah), messenger 
of the gods (devadita), over-thrower of the demons (daityas), burner of sinners 
(papan dahati), threefold (trividha) in earth, air, and sky, and plural in his actions 
(bahutvam karmasu).® The Sanskrit Epic literature describes the seven holy fires 
(saptarcir jvalanah) as consisting of three sacrificial fires (agnitreta, tretagnayah) 
with which are identified the father with the Garhapatya fire, the mother with the 
Daksina, and the guru with the Ahavaniya together with the Sabhya, Avasathya, 
Smarta, and Laukika.** An impure person may not touch Agni as Agni does not 
accept the oblation of such a person who in turn is excommunicated. The king 
on rising goes to his bath-room, dresses, prays to the Sun, and then enters the 
Fire-chamber (agnisarana), where he honours Agni with kindlings and oblations 
accompanied with mantras. According to the early Vedic texts, the hermitage of a 
rsi must have its own fire-chamber (agnisald, agnidgara, agnisarana, agnigrha).*’ 
Above all, Agni tests a man’s truth, works as a witness, and no oblation can be 
made without Agni (nastam hutam anagnikam).** 

In some of the Buddhist texts, particularly the Pali Tipitaka and its 
commentaries, Agni is called Aggi Bhagava (Lord Agni). They also refer to 
the ancient Indian ceremony of kindling a holy fire on the day a child is born 
and keeping it up throughout his life.°’ Fire worship (aggiparicariya)'! along with 
any fire-worshippers (aggiparicarika/aggika),* such as the three fire-worshipping 
Tebhatika Jatilas,’ are mentioned as prominent worshippers of the sacred fire 


> See Ibid., 97-106. 

86 Thid., 98. 

*7 [bid., 99. 

88 See [bid., 106. 

8° V. Fausbdll (ed.), The Jatakas, London: Triibner, 1877-1897: i.285, 494, ii.44. 

°° Tbid., 1.285, ii.43. 

°! T.W. Rhys Davids, J.E. Carpentier, and W. Stede, W. (eds.), The Sumangalavildsini, 
Buddhaghosa’s Atthakatha on the Digha Nikaya, London: Pali Text Society, 1886-1971: 
11.232; H. Smith (ed.), Sutta-Nipata Atthakatha being Paramatthajjotika I[, London: Pali 
Text Society, 1966-1972: 291. 

° H. Olderberg (ed.), The Vinaya Pitakam, London: Pali Text Society, 1879-1883: 
1.71; T.W. Rhys Davids, and J.E. Carpenter (eds.), The Digha Nikaya, London: Pali Text 
Society, 1890-1891: 11.339; M.L. Feer (ed.), The Samyutta Nikaya, London: Pali Text 
Society, 1884-1898: 1.166. 

°? The three Kasyapa Brothers, viz., Uruvilvakasyapa, Nadikasyapa, and Gayakasyapa 
of the Gaya Dharmaksetra who were brought into the fold of Buddhism by the Buddha 
through the performance of many miracles of fire. Later, the Buddha preached the 
Adittapariydye Sutta (the Fire Sermon) to them. 
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(jatila aggi paricaritukama,” aggihuttay paricaritukama*’) who made oblations to 
him (aggihoma,” aggihutta/agghotta/aggihuttaka®’) at spots earmarked for such 
a purpose (aggiparicaranatthana).”* Fire (aggi) is also used extensively in the 
Pali texts in various similes, proverbs, and metaphysical expressions throughout 
the Pali literature of Buddhism. For instance, one often comes across a standard 
set of three fires, viz., rdgaggi, dosaggi, and mohaaggi (the fires of lust, anger, 
and bewilderment) and seven fires, the last four of which are Ghuneyyaggi (the 
sacrificial fire), gahapat’aggi (the sacred fire to be maintained by a householder), 
dakkhineyyaggi (the fire of a good receiver of gifts), katthaggi (wood fire).” Then 
there are fire similes such as dukkhaggi (the fire of suffering),'° sokaggi (the fire 
of grief),'°' bhavadukkhaggi (the fire of becoming),'” indaggi (the fire of the 
senses),'™ vippatisaraggi (the fire of remorse),'“ and aggigata (having become 
like fire).!°° 


°* Olderberg, The Vinaya Pitakam, Op. Cit., i.3. R. Morris and E. Hardy (eds.), The 
Anguttara Nikaya, London: Pali Text Society, 1885-1900: v.263, 266; K.R. Norman 
(trans.), Elders’ Verses I: Theragatha, translated with Introduction and Notes, Oxford: Pali 
Text Society, 1990: 2, 143; K.T.S. Sarao (trans.), The Dhammapada: A Translator s Guide, 
New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 2009: 107; V. Fausbdll, (ed.), The Jatakas, London: 
Triibner, 1877-1897: 1.494; DhA 11.232. 

°° M.L. Feer (ed.), The Samyutta Nikdya, London: Pali Text Society, 1884-1898: 
1.166; Woodward, F.L. (ed.), Paramattha-Dipani: Theragatha-Atthakatha, The Atthakatha 
of Dhammapdalacariya, London: Pali Text Society, 1940-49:136. D. Andersen and H. 
Smith, The Sutta-Nipata, London: Pali Text Society, 1913: 79. 

°° The Anguttara Nikadya, London: Pali Text Society, 1885-1900: ii.207; T.W. Rhys 
Davids, and J.E. Carpenter (eds.), The Digha Nikaya, London: Pali Text Society, 1890- 
1891: 1.9. 

°7 H. Smith (ed.), Sutta-Nipata Atthakatha being Paramatthajjotika II, London: Pali 
Text Society, 1966-1972: 456; V. Fausbdll, (ed.), The Jatakas, London: Triibner, 1877— 
1897: vi.522. 

°8 H.C. Norman (ed.), The Atthakathd on the Dhammapada, London: Pali Text Society, 
1906-15: 1.199. 

°° T.W. Rhys Davids and J.E. Carpenter (eds.) The Digha Nikdya, London: Pali Text 
Society, 1890-1911: 111.217; E. Windish (ed.), The /tivuttaka, London: Pali Text Society, 
1889: 92, C.A.F. Rhys Davids (ed.), The Vibhangha, London: Pali Text Society, 1904: 368. 

00'U Ba Kyaw (trans.), Elucidation of the Intrinsic Meaning, So Named the 
Commentary on the Peta-Stories, ed and Annotated by P. Masefield, London: Pali Text 
Society, 1980: 60. 

‘0! Kyaw, Op. Cit., 41. 

102 A.A. Hazlewood, Saddhammopayana, A Master’s Thesis Submitted to the 
Australian National University, 1983: 552. 

103 Kyaw, Op. Cit., 56. 

104 Tbid., 60. 

105 V7. Trenckner, (ed.), The Milindapanho, London: Williams and Norgate, 1880: 302. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Legend of Jvala Ji, 
the Flame-Tongued Goddess 


Apart from about one dozen Puranas,' the legend of Jvala Ji appears in a large 
number of texts including the Mahabhagavata Upapurana, the Mahabharata, and 
in Kalidasa’s lyrical Kumarasambhava, an epic that deals primarily with the birth 
of Kartikeya. It speaks of a time when asuras lorded over the Himalayas and 
harassed the devas.” Led by Lord Visnu, the gods decided to put an end to their 
rowdy behaviour. They focused and merged their strengths (sakti) together causing 
huge flames to rise from the ground. Consequently, a young girl called Sati? came 
into being from these flames. She is regarded as Adi-Parasakti (the primordial 
Sakti).4 Being a direct descendent of Adi-Paragakti, Sati is the first consort of Siva, 
the second being Parvati who is the reincarnation of Sati. In Hindu mythology, 
both Sati and Parvati, are particularly admired for successively having played the 


' Vayu Purana, Visnu Purana, Skanda Purdna, Kirma Purana, Matsya Purana, 
Linga Purana, Siva Purana, Padma Purana, Harivamsa Purana, Kalikaé Purana, and 
Brihaddharma Purana. 

>In the Indic mythology asuras are powerful demigods with good as well as bad 
qualities who constantly wage wars against the more benevolent devas (see Wash E. Hale, 
Asura in Early Vedic Religion, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass,1986: 2-4). Whereas the good 
asuras, led by Varuna, are called Gdityas, the bad ones led by Vrtra are called danavas 
(Ibid.4). In the earliest portions of the Rg Veda, asuras are any spiritual, divine beings 
including those with good or bad intentions, and constructive or destructive inclinations 
or nature (see Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary: Etymologically 
and Philologically Arranged, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1872: 121). Thus, even devas such 
as Indra and Agni are called asuras in the sense that they are shown as the /ords of their 
respective domains, abilities, and knowledge. However, in the later portions of the Vedic 
literature, devas are clearly shown as being benevolent and the asuras are generally shown 
as being malevolent and the enemies of the gods (/bid., 5—11, 22, 99-102). 

3 Sati is worshipped as the goddess of power, marital felicity, and longevity in Hinduism. 

* According to the Devi Bhdgavata Purana, Adi Parasakti or Adi-Sakti is considered 
the Supreme Being or Absolute Truth as well as the original creator, preserver, and destroyer 
of the universe. She is said to be a manifested, un-manifested, and transcendent divinity. 
The goddess Parvati as KuSmanda gives birth to the universe in the form of cosmic egg 
which manifested as the universe. Ultimately, Adi Sakti herself is the Zero Energy which 
exists even after the destruction of the universe and before its creation. The Skanda Purana 
and the Markandeya Purana talk about Durga or Candi as Divine Mother of all creation 
and truest material form of Adi Sakti. Adi Paragakti is also considered to be both the truly 
supreme spirit without form (Nirguna) and with form (Saguna). Sikhism also portrays the 
concept of Adi Sakti where Khanda is the symbol of the infinite power of God and Durga, 
Parvati, or Candi is a manifestation of Adi Sakti to destroy demons as described in Candi- 
di-Var. 
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role of bringing Siva away from ascetic isolation into creative participation with 
the world.° 

The story begins with Queen Prasiti® and her husband King Prajapati Daksa,’ 
expressing an intense desire to have a daughter of their own. For this purpose, they 
approach Lord Brahma who in turn advised the two of them to meditate upon the 
goddess Adi-Parasakti. Following this advice of Brahma, they gave up their royal 
robes, put on the guises of ascetics, took up residence in the forest, and meditated 
upon Goddess Adi-Paragakti. Being pleased with their devotion extended over a 
long period of time, goddess Adi-Parasakti woke up Daksa and Prasiti from their 
deep trance and invited them to ask for a boon. They requested the goddess to 
take birth as their daughter. She readily gave her consent to do so subject to one 
condition. The condition, more in the form of a warning, was that if she were ever 
shown disrespeect by them, she would take up her celestial form and disown them. 
Daksa and Prasiiti agreed to this condition and consequently, Adi-Parasakti took 
human birth as their daughter. They named her Sati. Being the daughter of Daksa, 
she also became known as Daksayani. In the bidding of Adi-Paragakti to take 
human birth, Brahma’s design was that she would create irresistible impression on 
Siva with her humble devotions and succeed in marrying him. 

The legends mostly mention Sati as the youngest daughter of Daksa and 
Prastiti. It was natural that Sati, even as a child, adored the tales and legends 
associated with Siva told by sage Narada and grew up as an ardent devotee. Daksa 
was aware that his daughter Sati was an incarnation of goddess Sakti and had 
taken birth to marry Lord Siva. As she grew to womanhood, the idea of marrying 
anyone else, as intended by her father, was seen as unjust by her. In order to draw 
the attention of the ascetic Siva, Sati forsook the luxuries of her father’s palace 
and retired to a forest devoting herself to austerities and the worship of Siva. 
So rigorous were her penances that she gradually renounced food itself, at one 
stage subsisting on one leaf a day, and then giving up even that nourishment. This 
particular abstinence earned her the name Aparna. Her prayers finally bore fruit 
when, after testing her resolve, Siva finally acceded to her wishes and consented 
to make her his bride. Thereafter, the ecstatic Sati returned to her father’s home. 

Daksa had a large number of adopted daughters and one of them was Rohini. 
Rohini, who was very beautiful, was in love with Candra (Moon) and apprised 
her father of the same. Daksa thought of this as a good matrimonial alliance. He 


° David Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses: Visions of the Divine Feminine in the Hindu 
Religious Tradition, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986: 35-38. 

° Prasiiti (meaning Maternity), also known as Paficajani or Virani, was the youngest 
daughter of Svayambhu Manu (self-born Manu and spiritual son of Brahma) and Satariipa 
(the first woman created by Brahma). Marriage of Daksa and Prasiti was the first marriage 
in Hinduism that resulted in the birth of twenty-four daughters including Sati, Svaha (wife 
of Agni), Svadha (wife of Pitras), Khyati (wife of Bhrgu and mother of Laksm1). 

’ Daksa (meaning Dextrous) was one of the ten Manas Putras (mind born sons) Lord 
Brahma. Of these ten, Daksa, Dharma, Kamadeva, and Agni were created by Brahma from 
his right thumb, chest, heart, and eyebrows, respectively. 
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Figure 2: Siva, Parvati, and Nandi. Painting by Raja Ravi Verma (https://en. wikipedia.o 
Parvati#/media). Accessed 10.07.2020. 
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extended an invitation to Candra to visit his palace and offered Rohini along with 
twenty-six of his other adopted daughters to him in marriage. Candra happily 
accepted to marry all the twenty-seven adopted daughters of Daksa.’ Daksa 
invited all the gods, demi gods, and sages to the wedding of his daughters. After 
the wedding celebrations, all the guests returned to their adobes. However, Daksa 
requested Siva to stay for four days during which time the latter taught both 
Natyam (Dance) and Bhavam (expressions while dancing) to Sati. Thereafter Siva 
returned to his abode on Kailasa. 

Candra, who was totally enamoured with Rohini, began to neglect all his 
other twenty-six wives. The neglected wives approached their father Daksa and 
complained about Candra’s partiality. Listening to his daughters’ grief, Daksa 
commanded Candra to his palace and rebuked him about his unbecoming behaviour. 
Candra apologized to Daksa and promised not to show partiality between his 
wives in the future. However, this turned out to be a false promise. Once again, the 
twenty-six daughters complained to Daksa about Candra’s behaviour. This time, 
enraged Daksa visited Candraloka and as a result of the ensuing acrimony, the 
former cursed Candra to lose his beauty. As a consequence of the curse, Candra’s 
beeauty began to wane on a daily basis. 

One day, when sage Narada was on a visit to Candraloka, Candra requested 
Narada to help him in getting rid of the curse. Narada suggested that Candra 
should approach Lord Siva to save himself from Daksa’s curse. However, Candra 
knew that Siva was about to marry Daksa’s daughter Sati and hence was not so 
sure of Siva going against Daksa by saving him from the latter’s curse. Narada 
advised Candra to first get a boon out of Siva to save him and only after that 
reveal the name of Daksa to Siva. The reason for this was that Siva was known for 
never going back on his promise whatever the consequences. Following Narada’s 
advice, Candra visited Siva in his abode on Kailaga and got a boon from him to 
rid himself of the curse. Thereafter, Narada went to Daksa and informed him that 
Candra had been saved from the latter’s curse by Siva, his would-be son-in-law. 
Utterly infuriated by Siva’s behaviour, Daksa rushed to Kailaga and got involved 
in internecine war against Siva. This became a matter of great concern to the devas 
who requested Brahma and Visnu to do something about it. Consequently, Brahma 
and Visnu devised a plan to put a stop to the war and paid a visit to Kailasa. 
Brahma created a doppelganger of Candra from Candra’s body. Visnu gave a boon 
to the original Candra that as per Siva’s boon Candra would be under Lord Siva’s 
protection and wouldn’t lose his beauty. However, to comply with Daksa’s curse 
the other Candra would obey Daksa’s curse thereby resulting in reduction in his 
beauty day-by-day and vice-versa. Further, he would also treat all his wives at par 
with each other. It is because of this that we have Amavasya (new moon day) and 
Purnima (full moon day) and on a daily basis different naksatras can be seen in 
the calendar. Though peace was now restored between Siva and Daksa, the latter 
began to view the former with disdain particularly with regard to marrying his 
daughter Sati to the former. 


8 They are known as twenty-seven Naksatras covering 13°20’ of the ecliptic each. 
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One fine day, Daksa arranged Sati’s svayambara® in which he invited all 
the eligible bachelors including gods, gandharvas,'° and yaksas.'' However, no 
invitation was extended to Siva. When Narada questioned Daksa as to why Siva, 
who was also an eligible bachelor, was not invited, Daksa replied that he had 
arranged to get a statue of Siva placed near the entrance to the courtyard. However, 
Sati overheared this conversation and when the time came to choose the groom, 
she ran to Siva’s statue and put the garland around its neck. The statue came to 
life instantaneously and Siva took Sati with him to his abode at Mt Kailaga. This 
further infuriated Dakssa and amplified his hatred towards him. 

In majority of the versions of the legend, Daksa is depicted as an arrogant 
king who did not like his son-in-law at all not only because he had helped Candra 
against him but also for his renunciative life-style. All in all, he was extremely 
displeased with his daughter and completely cut her off from her biological family. 
Dakéa’s hatred for Siva became further intensified when sometime after Sati’s 
marriage to Siva, Brahma conducted a huge yajria, to which all the gods and kings 
of the universe were invited. Siva and Sati were also called on to participate in the 
yajna. They all came to participate in the yajfia and sat in the ceremonial place. 
Daksa was the last to come. When he arrived, everyone in the gathering, with 
the exception of Brahma, Siva and Sati, stood up in veneration. Brahma being 
Daksa’s father and Siva being Daksa’s son-in-law were considered superior in 
status to Daksa. Daksa mistook Siva’s gesture and considered Siva’s behaviour 
as a contravention of protocol and an insult. As a result of this, Daksa began to 
dislike Siva intensely, calling him a dirty, rootless ascetic and reviling the great 
yogi for hobnobbing with goblins and ghouls. Daksa vowed to take revenge and 
for this purpose he himself decided to organize a mega yajna to which all the gods, 
goddesses, sages, and princes were invited, with the exception of Sati and Siva. 

When Sati came to know about the grand yajia to be organized by her father, 
she asked Siva to attend the yajria. Siva refused to accede to her request saying that 
it was not proper to attend a function without having been invited.'* However, for 


° Svayamvara [AAR swayam (FA self) + vara (AK groom)] was an ancient Indian 
practice in which a woman of marriageable age chose her husband from among a gathering 
of suitors. As per the practice, the girl’s father would hold her svayamvara at an auspicious 
time and venue. Kings would typically send invitations to eligible persons inside as well as 
outside the kingdom, whereas commoners made arrangements to broadcast the news within 
the local community. On the fixed day and venue, the woman chose from a gathering of 
suitors who were sometimes given a task to perform. When the girl identified the person of 
her choice, she garlanded him, and a marriage ceremony was held right away. 

'° Distinctive heavenly beings who are male nature spirits and husbands of the apsaras 
(spirits of the clouds and waters). 

'' A broad class of nature spirits, usually benevolent, but sometimes capricious or 
mischievous, connected with forest and wilderness. 

The Vayu Purdna discusses the dialogues between the sage Dadhici and Daksa. 
After the sacrifice and hymns were offered to the twelve Aditya gods, Dadhici noticed 
that there was no sacrificial portion (havis) allotted to Siva and his wife, and no Vedic 
hymns were used in the yajiia addressing Siva which were part of the Vedic hymns. He 
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Sati the feeling of bond towards her parents was irresistible. Moreover, wanting 
to visit her parents, relatives, and childhood friends, Sati sought to rationalize this 
oversight. She reasoned within herself that her parents had not extended a formal 
invitation to her and her husband only because, as family, such formality was 
unnecessary. She felt that she did not need an invitation to visit her own biological 
family and hence, would go anyway. Siva, however, reminded her that she was 
now his wife more than Daksa’s daughter and, after marriage, was a member of 
his family rather than that of Daksa. But the sentiments of her bond to her parents 
overpowered the social protocol she was expected to follow. Moreover, being 
Daksa’s favourite daughter, she thought, no formality existed between them. She 
constantly pleaded and urged Siva to let her attend the ceremony, and became 
adamant in her demands without listening to the reasons Siva had offered for not 
attending the function.'? Ultimately, though he allowed Sati to go to her parents’ 
home to attend the ceremony, he himself refused to accompany her. However, he 
directed Nandi and the troupe of Bhiitaganas (goblins) to accompany her. 

Upon arriving, Sati was very excited and tried to meet her parents and sisters. 
On the contrary, Daksa in his arrogance snubbed Sati in front of the guests 
specifically indicating that she was not welcome. In fact, he shouted at her and 
used extremely impolite vocabulary for Siva going so far as calling him uncouth 
and cremation-ground-dweller. Soon they got embroiled in a heated argument 
about the virtues (and apparent lack thereof) of Siva. With every passing moment 
Sati began to realize that her father was completely incapable of appreciating the 
many admirable qualities of her husband who was a god himself. Furthermore, 
the realization dawned upon her that this abuse was being heaped upon Siva only 
because he had married her and that, as a consequence, she was the cause of this 
humiliation to her husband. Thus, she felt deep remorse for not having listened 
to her husband. In other words, Daksa’s contempt towards her, and especially 
her husband, in front of the guests upset her so much that she felt that Daksa had 
crossed the fatherly threshold and hence had gone back on the promise he had 
initially made to her when she had consented to incarnate herself as his daughter. 
She cursed Daksa for acting so atrociously toward her and Siva, and reminded 
him that his arrogant behaviour had clouded his intellect. Adi Parasakti introduced 
herself as the Eternal Power to Daksa and condemned him to be killed by Siva. 
She declared that from that moment onwards, she had passed beyond mortal 
relationships. She made her final salutations to her husband Lord Siva and Prasiti, 


warned Daksa saying that he should not alter the Holy Vedas for personal reasons. The 
present priests and sages also agreed with Dadhici. Howeever, Daksa refused to address 
this and hence insulted Siva. Consequently, Dadhici left the yajiia because of this feeling 
disappointed with Daksa’s behaviour (see H.H. Wilson, Vayu Purana, London: Tribner 
and Co, 1840: 62-69). 

'3 Some Tantric texts indicate that Satt was enraged with Siva for having dared to 
thwart her plan to visit her father’s yajria because she knew that she was the Divine Mother 
and Siva was actually her votary (see Anway Mukhopadhyay, The Goddess in Hindu- 
Tantric Traditions: Devi as Corpse, New York: Routledge, 2018). 
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Figure 3: Daksa’s sacrifice destroyed by Virabhadra. From an illustrated manuscript of 
the Razmnama (a Persian translation of the Mahabharata). Artist: Jamshed. Date: 1598- 
1600. (https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File: The Destruction_of Daksa.jpg). Accessed 
01.06.2017. 
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Figure 4: ‘Siva carrying the corpse of Daksayani on his Tristila, c.1800, Kangra (Himachal 
Pradesh). Now in the Los Angeles County Museum of Arts (https://commons.wikimedia.org/ 
wiki/File:Daksayani.jpg). Accessed 01.06.2017 


the mother of her mortal body. Then she prayed and hoped that she be reborn to a 
father whom she could respect. Unable to bear further humiliation, Satt immolated 
herself. The onlookers tried to save her but it was too late. They were only able 
to retrieve her half-burnt body. Nandi and the accompanying Bhitaganas left the 
site of the yajna after the incident after cursing the participants. Bhrgu'* reacted by 
cursing Nandi and the Bhititaganas in turn. 

When Siva heard of his wife’s death, his grief and anger knew no bounds 
particularly because he felt that Daksa had viciously plotted against him as 
a consequence of which his innocent wife lost her life. Siva pulled two locks 
of hair which he threw on the ground. From one arose the dark-complexioned 
Virabhadra, Siva’s destructive incarnation, having eight hands fully weaponized. 
From the second arose Bhadrakali, the Supreme Goddess’s violent and intense 
incarnation, having eighteen hands holding weapons like a discus, dagger, trident, 
spear, mace, scimitar, sword, vajra, conch shell, demon head, drinking vessel, 
goad, water pot, cleaver, shield, bow and arrow. Siva ordered them to wreak havoc. 
Eight other goddesses named Kali, Katyayani, Camunda, Isan1, Mundamardint, 
Bhadra, Vaisnavi, and Tvarita also appeared to assist Virabhadra and Bhadrakalt. 


'4 One of the seven great sages (saptarsis) and the presiding priest of Daksa’s yajfia. 
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According to some versions of the legend, Virabhadra was the first to arise. But 
he was held captive by Visnu, who was protecting Daksa since the latter was a 
devotee of the former who had promised him protection in time of need. After 
this, Siva created Bhadrakali who freed Virabhadra and was embedded in him 
rendering him even more powerful. Bhrgu’s army was decimated and the yajia 
premises were ravaged, majority of the guests suffering grievous injuries. 

Daksa took flight towards the sky in the form of an antelope but was captured 
and decapitated. The attack culminated into the Bhiitaganas trying to pluck out 
Bhrgu’s white beard as a victory souvenir. Daksa pleaded before Parabrahman 
(the Highest Brahman),'° who rose from the yajna fire, for forgiveness which was 
granted. He received his life back but with a ram’s head on his shoulders. The 
Parabrahman informed Daksa that Siva is, in fact, a manifestation of Parabrahman. 
Daksa then becomes a great devotee of Siva. 

Still immersed in deep grief, Siva carried the corpse of Sati, began stalking 
the three worlds and performed the Tandava, the cosmic dance of destruction. 
The other gods trembled before his wrath and appealed to Lord Visnu for help. 
In order to pacify Siva, Visnu used the Sudargana Cakra which struck Sati’s body 
and severed it into fifty-one pieces.'° All those spots where the pieces of the body 
parts of the corpse of Sati Devi fell, fifty-one sacred Saktipithas (Seats of Sakti) 
came into being.'’ The spots where pieces of the flaming tongue fell resulted in 
the goddess manifesting herself through tiny flames.'* The uniquely rare shrines 


'S Parabrahman (Use, the “Highest Brahman”) “that which is beyond all descriptions 
and conceptualisations” is explained in the Brahmanical-Hindu texts as the formless 
spirit (soul) that eternally pervades everything, everywhere in the universe, and whatever 
is beyond (Pratapaditya Pal (ed.), Puja and Piety: Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist Art from 
the Indian Subcontinent, Berkeley: University of California Press, 2016: 55-56). It is 
conceptualized by Brahmanical-Hindus in diverse ways. In the Advaita Vedantic tradition 
it is Nirguna Brahman (Brahman without attributes) and in Dvaita and Visistadvaita 
Vedantic traditions, Saguna Brahman (Brahman with qualities). In Vaigsnavism, Saivism, 
and Saktism, it is Visnu, Siva, and Sakti respectively (C.S.J.White, “Krsna as Divine 
Child,” History of Religions, 10 (2); 1970: 156). 

'© Some other traditions put this figure of the pieces at 108. 

'’ Different traditions generally give the number of the Sakti Pithas, significant 
shrines and pilgrimage destinations in Saktism (the goddess-focused Hindu tradition), as 
either 51 or 108. Apart from the body parts, quite a few pithas like Bindudham came 
into existence at spots where Sati’s blood drops had fallen. Between four and eighteen 
of these are worshipped as Maha (major) Sakti Pithas. Majority of these historic places 
of goddess worship are in South Asia (India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, Afghanistan, 
and Sri Lanka), two are in Central Asia (Kailasa in Tibet and Surakhani in Azerbaijan) 
(Vanamali, Shakti: Realm of the Divine Mother, New York: Simon and Schuster, 2008: 
83-84, 143-144; Kunal Chakrabarti and Shubhra Chakrabarti. Historical Dictionary of the 
Bengalis, Maryland: Scarecrow Press 2013: 430; Dineschandra Sircar, The Sakta Pithas, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1998). 

'S The legends say that there are seven flames for the seven divine sisters or nine for 
the nine Durgas named after the goddesses, viz., Mahakalt, Annapurna, Chandi, Hinglaj, 
Vindhyavasini, Mahalaksmi, Sarasvati, Ambika and Anjana Devi which burn continuously. 
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of Jvala Jt or Jvalamukhi at places such as Jwalamukhi town (Kangra, Himachal), 
Shaktinagar (Sonbhadra, Uttar Pradesh), Surakhani (Baku, Azerbaijan), Baba 
Gurgur (Kirkuk, Iraq), and Muktinath (Mustang, Nepal) are examples of that. The 
theme of Jvala Jt, the Goddess of Flaming Face, as an aspect of Universal Mother 
Sakti, helping her bhaktas in need forms the basis of many literary compositions 
such as the Madhuraniruddha.”” 


Several schools of Buddhism also share the symbolism of a seven-forked sacred flame. 
Lord Siva incarnated himself as Bhairava to protect the Sakti Pithas from the evil forces. 

'° This drama, composed towards the beginning of the seventeenth century by 
Candra Sekhara, enacts the story of secret love of Usa, the daughter of demon Bana and 
Aniruddha, the grandson of Lord Krsna. As the city of demon Bana is surrounded by a 
wall of perpetual fire, Aniruddha propitiates Jvalamukhi by penance in order to obtain the 
means to enter Bana’s city. Aniruddha repairs to the shrine of Jvalamukhi, and on the point 
of offering himself to the goddess as a sacrifice, is prevented by the goddess, and receives 
from her the power of travelling through the air. After Bana offers his daughter in marriage 
to Aniruddha, Lord Siva elevates Bana to the status of one of his personal attendants under 
the name Mahakala (see H.H. Wilson, Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, vol. 
2, London: Parbury, Allen, and Co, 1835: 396-398). 


CHAPTER 4 


The Trisakti and the Pancayatana 


The Udasis who had been looking after the Fire Temple were worshippers of the 
Trisakti and the Paficayatana and hence one can see their overwhelming presence 
in the Temple in various forms. 

Trisakti consists of three most auspicious symbols, viz. 
Trista, Om, and Svastika. The Sanskrit word trisila [tri ( 
three) + sala (3[@ thorn) 4] means a three-pronged spear, i.e. 
a trident' representing three gunas mentioned in Indian Vedic 
philosophy namely sattva (purity, goodness), rajas (activity, 
passion), and tamas (darkness, destruction).? The Trisila 
symbolism is polyvalent and rich. In many Hindu legends and 
stories, Siva, holds the sacred Trisiila in his hand and uses it 
as the ultimate weapon to destroy everything that is evil or 
negative. The Trigila is also said to have been wielded by Siva 
to sever the original head of Ganesa. Durga also holds a Tristila 
in one of her hands as one of the many weapons wielded by her. 
In some countries of South-East Asia, the Tristila is a weapon 
of Lord Hanum§ana, one of the heroes of the Ramayana. 


' In the Greek and Roman mythology, Trident is the weapon of Poseidon or Neptune, 
the god of the sea. The word ¢rident also has its origins in the Sankrit word tridanta [tri (F 
three)+danta (@d teeth)]. 

In the Indic philosophy, the entire universe is made of two components: Prakrti 
(Maya or Illusion) and Purusa (Reality). Everything that is changeable and is not infinite 
forms part of Maya. As compared to this, Purusa, the only reality the only unchangeable 
element of the universe is the Self (Atman). Everything within Prakrti, the illusionary 
world, consists of three gunas (attributes, qualities, innate nature): Sattva (purity, harmony, 
goodness), Rajas (passion, activity), and Tamas (darkness, chaos, destruction). These three 
gunas are present in varying proportions (one quality being invariably more dominant then 
the other two) in all objects, animate as well as inanimate. One’s nature and behaviour 
constitute a complex interplay of all the three gunas in varying degrees. The ultimate goal 
is to be able to understand the distinction between the illusionary (Prakrti, Maya) and the 
real (Purusa, Atman) and see the latter by going beyond the former. Only then can one 
attain Enlightenment. For this purpose, humans are capable to changing the levels of the 
gunas in the body and the mind by altering the presence and influence of external objects, 
lifestyle, and thinking. As pointed out in the Bhagavad Gita (XIV.20), “When one rises 
above the three gunas that originate in the body; one is freed from birth, old age, disease, 
and death; and attains enlightenment” (see, for details, James G. Lochtefeld, “Guna,” The 
Illustrated Encyclopedia of Hinduism: A-M, vol. 1, New York: Rosen Publishing Group 
Inc., 2001: 265; Alban Widgery, “The principles of Hindu Ethics,” /nternational Journal 
of Ethics, vol. 40, no. 2, 1930: 234-237; Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1999: 7476). 
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In Hinduism, Om (3%) is the most sacred syllable symbol and mantra of 
Brahman, the Ultimate Reality.? The Om sound is the primordial sound and hence 
is also called the Sabda-Brahman (Brahman as sound).* The Aitreya Brahmana* 
of the Rg Veda suggests that the three phonetic components of Om, 1.e. a-u-m 
(in Sanskrit, the vowels a and u coalesce to become 0) correspond to the three 
stages of cosmic creation, and when it is read or said, it celebrates the creative 
powers of the universe.° In fact, apart from the three worlds of earth, atmosphere, 
and heaven, om represents several important triads such as thought, speech, and 
action; the three gunas; and the three sacred Vedic scriptures (Rgveda, Samaveda, 
and Yajuraveda). Thus, om mystically embodies the essence of the entire universe. 
It is used as a standard utterance at the beginning of mantras, chants or citations 
taken from the Vedas. For example, the Gayatri Mantra, which consists of a verse 
from the Reveda Samhita,’ is prefixed not just by Om but Om is followed by the 
formula bhur bhuvah svah. In fact, Om is invariably found at the beginning 
and the end of chapters in the Vedas, the Upanisads, and other religious Hindu 
texts where it refers to atman (soul, self within) and Brahman (ultimate reality).® 
Om as a sacred spiritual incantation is made before and during the recitation of 
spiritual texts, during puja and private prayers, in ceremonies of rites of passages 
(samskaras) such as weddings, and often times during meditative and spiritual 
activities such as Yoga. 

The Brahmana strata of Vedic texts offer various shades of the meaning 
of Om, such as it being “the universe beyond the sun,” or “essence of breath, life, 
and everything that exists,” or that which is “mysterious and inexhaustible,” or 
“the infinite knowledge,” or that “with which one is liberated.”? The Upanisads 
recommend Om as a tool for meditation ranging from “artificial and senseless” 
to the “highest concepts such as the cause of the Universe, essence of life, 
Brahman, Atman, and Self-knowledge.”!? Sometimes it has been argued that the 


3 See Jan Gonda, “The Indian Mantra,” Oriens, vol. 16, no. 1, 1963: 244-297; Julius 
Lipner, Hindus: Their Religious Beliefs and Practices, London: Routledge, 2010: 66-67; 
James Lochtefeld, “Om,” The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Hinduism: N-Z, vol. 2, New 
York: The Rosen Publishing Group, 2002: 482. 

4Guy L. Beck, Sonic Theology: Hinduism and Sacred Sound, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1995: 42-48. 

75.32: 

° Arthur Berriedale Keith, Rigveda Brahmanas: The Aitreya and Kausitaki Brahmanas 
of the Rigveda, London: Harvard University Press, 1920: 256. 

73.62.10. 

* Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Part 2, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1983: 318. 

° Annette Wilke and Oliver Moebus. 2011. Sound and Communication: An Aesthetic 
Cultural History of Sanskrit Hinduism, Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011: 435-456. 

' Paul Deussen, Sixty Upanishads of the Veda, (tr.) V.M. Bedekar and G.B. Palsule, 
vol. 1, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 1980: 67-85, 227, 284, 308, 318, 361-366, 468, 600-601, 
667, 772; F. Max Miller (trans.), The Upanishads, vol. 1, Oxford: Claredon Press, 1879: 
1-21. 
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dance posture of Siva can be taken to represent Om as a symbol of the entirety 
of “consciousness, universe” and “the message that God is within a person and 
without.”"' Similarly, the symbol Om is also viewed as the complete physical form 
of Lord Ganesa who is the Remover of all kinds of Obstacles. In Om, the upper 
arc is said to be the face of Lord Ganesa. The lower arc is his belly. The twisted 
arc which is on the right side of the Om is his trunk. Hence, this symbol provides 
a very auspicious positive energy at any place where it is displayed. 

Svastika (4), a cross with four arms of equal length, with the ends of each arm 
bent at a right angle, is a symbol of divinity and spirituality in the Indic religious 
tradition and is used by the Indians as a symbol of well-being, good luck, and 
prosperity. The origin of the word svastika lies in Sanskrit [su (good)+asti (to be) 
+ the diminutive suffix ka] where it means conducive to well-being. In Hinduism, 
the right-facing, i.e. clockwise svastika (4), as given in the Surakhani inscriptions, 
is a solar symbol (Strya), suggesting the motion of the sun. It is a symbol of 
life, of the vivifying role of the supreme principle of the universe, the Absolute 
Authority, in relation to the cosmic order. It represents the activity of the principle 
of the universe in the formation of the world.'* Some of the earliest archaeological 
evidence of the seals with “mature and geometrically ordered” svastikas in 
the Sindhu-Sarasvati Civilization has been dated to 3,000 BCE.'? 

The Paficadyatana, i.e. the five Hindu deities set in a quincunx”™ pattern, are 
Siva, Visnu, Siirya, the Goddess (Durga/Parvatt), and an ista devatd (chosen deity) 
such as GaneSa or any personal god of devotee’s preference.!> Though individual 
Smartas'* may choose one or another from among these as their primary deity, yet 
all these deities are ritually honoured since they are all considered manifestations 


'' Joseph Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces, New York: Pantheon Books, 
1948: 108f. 

'2 See René Guénon, Symbols of Sacred Science, tr. H.D. and S.D. Fohr, Hillsdale, NY: 
Sophia Perennis, 2004: 64-67, 113-117. 

'3 Jonathan H.X. Lee and Kathleen M. Nadeau (eds.), Encyclopedia of Asian 
American Folklore and Folklife, Santa Barbara, CA: ABL-CLIO, 2010: 87; Janice 
Friedman, “Researchers find the Swastika predates the Indus Valley Civilization,” Ancient 
Code, 2016. (https://www.ancient-code.com/researchers-find-the-swastika-predates- 
indus-valley-civilization/). 

'4 Generally, the Hindu temples are built along a west-east axis. So the four subsidiary 
shrines are at the north-east, south-east, south-west, north-west, i.e. quincunx pattern. 

'S See James C. Harle, The Art and Architecture of the Indian Subcontinent, New 
Haven: Yale University Press 1994: 140-142, 191, 201-203; Gavin Flood, An Introduction 
to Hinduism, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996: 17; Diana L. Eck Darsan: 
Seeing the Divine Image in India, New York: Columbia University Press 1998: 49. 

'6 The Smarta Tradition is a movement in Hinduism that reflects a Hindu synthesis 
of four philosophical strands, i.e. Mimamsa, Advaita, Yoga, and Theism (Murray Milner 


Jr, Status and Sacredneess: A General Theory of Status Relations and an Analyiis of 


Indian Culture, New York: Oxford University Press, 1994: 194-195). It rejects theistic 
sectarianism, and it is notable for the domestic worship of the five deities, all treated as 
equal. The Smirta tradition contrasted with the older Srauta Tradition which was based 
on elaborate rituals and rites (Gavin Flood, An Introduction to Hinduism, Cambridge: 
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of the divine. Sometimes the ista devata is the sixth deity in the mandala.'’ Though 
the popularization of the Paficayatana puja has been attributed to Samkaracarya 
in the eighth century CE when this practice became quite popular, archaeological 
evidence suggests that this practice long predates Samkaracarya. For instance, 
many Paficayatana mandalas and temples have been uncovered that are from 
the Gupta period (c.319-540 CE), and one Paficayatana set from a village near 
Ajmer (Rajasthan) has been dated to belong to the Kusana period (pre-300 CE).'® 
Philosophically, the Smarta tradition emphasizes that all idols (miurtis) are icons 
of Saguna Brahman (i.e., a personal God with form), a means to realizing the 
abstract Ultimate Reality called Nirguna Brahman (i.e., a personal God who is 
formless). The five or six icons are seen by Smartas as multiple representations 
of the one Saguna Brahman, rather than as distinct beings. The ultimate goal in 
this practice is to transition past the use of icons, then follow a philosophical and 
meditative path to understanding the oneness of Atman (soul, self) and Brahman 
—as “That art Thou.” Depending on the tradition followed by Smarta households, 
one of these deities is kept in the centre and the other four in the corners of a 
square surrounding it. Either an iconic idol(s) or aniconic representation(s) or a 
combination for each deity is used.'? The five may be represented simply as five 
kinds of stones called a Paficadyatana puja set, or just five marks drawn on the 
floor. This arrangement is also represented in Smarta Paficayatana temples found 
in India, with one central shrine, and four smaller shrines at the corners of a square.” 
Paficayatana ptija has predominantly been a tradition within Hinduism. However, 
the Udasis who revere the Guru Grantha Sahib of Sikhism— also worship the five 
paficayatana deities.7! 

Siva (the Auspicious One) is a pan-Hindu god who along with Brahma 
and Visnu, is considered a member of the holy trinity (7rimurti) of Hinduism. 
In the Saivite tradition, he is viewed as one of the supreme beings who creates, 
protects, and transforms the universe.?? Among his common epithets are Sambhu 
(the Benign), Samkara (the Beneficent), Mahesa (the Great Lord), Trilokmatha 
(the Lord of the Three Realms), Mahadeva (the Great God), Nataraja (the Cosmic 


Cambridge University Press, 1996: 113; David M. Knipe, Vedic Voices: Intimate Narratives 
of a Living Andhra Tradition, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015: 36-37). 

'” Gudrun Biihnemann, Mandalas and Yantras in the Hindu Tradition, Leiden: Brill 
Academic, 2003: 60. 

'8 Frederic Asher, “Paficayatana Lingas: Sources and Meaning,” in Joanna Gottfried 
Williams (ed.), Kaladarsana: American Studies in the Art of India, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1981: 
1-5. 

'° Buhnemann, Op. Cit. 60. 

?o Tbid. 

*! Pashaura Singh and Louis E. Fenech, The Oxford Handbook of Sikh Studies, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2014: 376; James Lochtefeld, “Asceticism”, The Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Hinduism: A-M, vol. 1, New York: The Rosen Publishing Group: 60-61; 
“Panchayatana,” [bid., 494. 

»% Arvind Sharma, Classical Hindu Thought: An Introduction, Oxford University 
Press, 2000: 65. 
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Figure 5: A Ganega-centric Paficdyatana: Ganega (centre) with Siva (top left), Parvati (top 
right), Visnu (bottom left) and Sirya (bottom right) (https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
File:Ganesha_pachayatana.jpg). Accessed 10.07.2020. 
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Dancer), Pasupati (the Lord of the Animals), Bhairava (the Frightful), Gangadhara 
(the Bearer of the River Ganga), Nilakantha (Blue Throated),3 Samkara (the 
Beneficent), Sambhu (the Self-shining) and Ardhanarisvara (Half-male and Half- 
female Deity).”* 

Siva is often shown garlanded with a serpent.?> His association with cattle 
is reflected in his name Pasupati.*° Sometimes he also rides his vehicle (vahana) 
Nandi, carries a silver bow (pindka), holds an antelope, and wears a tiger or 
elephant skin, all symbolic of his famed dexterity as a hunter.”’ He typically 
carries a Trisila which represents Siva’s three aspects of “creator, preserver, and 
destroyer” or alternatively it represents the equilibrium of three gunas of “sattva, 
rajas and tamas.”’® As Mahakala (Great Time), he performs the Tandava (Cosmic 
Dance of Death) at the end of an age to destroy the universe.”? A small drum 
(damaru) shaped like an hourglass is one of the attributes of Siva in his famous 
dancing representation as Nataraja.*° Similarly, as Bhairava he is associated with 
slaying of demons. As compared to this, as Samkara and Sambhu he acts in his 
most benign form.*' He is also the great ascetic, abstaining from all forms of 
indulgence and pleasure, concentrating rather on meditation as a means to find 
perfect happiness. In his benevolent aspects, he is depicted as an omniscient yogi 
who lives an ascetical life as well as a householder with his consort Parvati. The 


3 Siva received the epithet for having drunk the Halahala poison churned up from 
the Samudra Manthan to eliminate its destructive capacity. Shocked by his act, his consort 
Parvati squeezed his neck and stopped it in his neck, the poison being potent to the extent 
that it changed the colour of his neck to blue (Ram Karan Sharma, S ivasahasranamastakam: 
Eight Collections of Hymns Containing One Thousand and Eight Names of Siva, Delhi: 
Nag Publishers, 1996: 290; Gavin Flood, An Introduction to Hinduism, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996: 78). 

** The androgynous union of himself and his consort in one body. 

°5 See Gavin Flood, An Introduction to Hinduism, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996: 151. 

76 See Sitansu S. Chakravarti, Hinduism, a Way of Life, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
1991: 51; Ram Karan Sharma, Sivasahasrandmastakam: Eight Collections of Hymns 
Containing One Thousand and Eight Names of Siva, Delhi: Nag Publishers, 1996: 291. 

°7 See Flood, Op. Cit., 151. 

°8 See Chakravarti, Op. Cit., 1991: 51; Flood, Op. Cit, 151; Suresh Chandra, 
Encyclopedia of Hindu Gods and Goddesses, Delhi: Sarup & Sons, 1998: 309. 

9 Stella Kramrisch, The Presence of Siva, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1985: 474. 

3° A specific mudra (hand gesture) called damaru-hasta is used to hold the drum. This 
drum is particularly used as an emblem by members of the Kapalika sect (Jansen 1993: 25, 
44; Vaman Shivram Apte, The Practical Sanskrit Dictionary, 4th rev. edn, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass Publishers, 1965: 461). 

31 See Apte, Op. Cit. 727; Ram Karan Sharma, Sivasahasrandmdastakam: Eight 
Collections of Hymns Containing One Thousand and Eight Names of Siva, Delhi: Nag 
Publishers, 1996: 306; Stella Kramrisch, The Presence of Siva, Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1985: 474-76; Mahadev Chakravarti, The Concept of Rudra- 
Siva Through the Ages, 2nd rev. edn, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986: 171. 
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divine couple, together with their sons, the six-headed Skanda” and the elephant- 
headed Ganega,** are said to dwell on Mount Kailasa which is conceived as 
representing the centre of the universe. Siva is also known as the Adiyogi, the 
patron god of yoga, meditation, and arts.*4 Above all, he is worshipped in the form 
of the Lingam — a symbol of fertility or divine energy.* 

Siva is usually depicted in painting and sculpture with his hair arranged in a 
coil of matted locks (jafaémakuta) and adorned with the crescent moon* and the 
Ganga.>’ Siva has distinctive hair style because of which he is known as the Jatin, 


2 Also called Karttikeya (Son of Krittikas). He developed his six faces to drink the 
milk of his six nurses. 

3 Different myths exist with regard to the birth of Ganesa. According to one, Parvatt 
made him out of a piece of cloth and then asked Siva to put life into him. According to 
another legend, he was created out of earth and clay to keep her company and protect her 
while Siva went on his meditative wanderings. However, according to one of the most 
popular myths, Parvati longed for someone to guard her bathroom while she was taking a 
bath. As she was bathing, she kneaded the dirt that she rubbed off her body into the shape 
ofa child, who came to life. Unexpectedly, Siva returned home and, on finding the boy, and 
outraged at his impudence in claiming he was Parvati’s son, Siva ordered his bhiitaganas 
to punish the insolent youngman. Though the bhitaganas fought furiously, the young 
boy easily held his own against such fearsome rivals. Consquently, Visnu was obliged to 
intercede in the form of Maya and, whilst the boy was distracted by her beauty, the demons, 
or Siva himself, amputated off his head. After hearing the commotion, Parvati rushed out 
of the bathroom and cried out that her son had been killed. Realising his mistake, Siva 
immediately sent for a new head with which to make the boy complete again. However, 
the nearest head available was that of an elephant. When Siva cuts off the elephant’s head 
to bestow it on the headless Ganega, one of the tusks is shattered, and Ganesa is shown 
holding the broken tusk in his hand. Consequently, Ganesa became the elephant-headed 
god. One of the other stories says that Ganega was created directly by Siva’s laughter. 
However, as Siva found him to be extremely alluring, he gave him the head of an elephant 
and a pot belly (see Robert Brown, Ganesh: Studies of an Asian God, Albany, NY: SUNY 
Press, 1991: 77). According to this version of the myth, GaneSa is the child of Parvati 
alone, though traditionally, he is regarded as the child of both Siva and Parvati. 

4 Flood, Op. Cit. 151. 

35 See Ibid; Ram Karan Sharma, Sivasahasranamdstakam: Eight Collections of 
Hymns Containing One Thousand and Eight Names of Siva, Delhi: Nag Publishers, 1996: 
281. 

6 The epithet Candrasekhara (“Having the moon as his crest”) refers to this feature 
of Siva (see Kramrisch, Op. Cit., 472; Coutright 1978; Robert Brown, Ganesh: Studies of 
an Asian God, Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1991: 71). 

*7 According to the legend, he brought the Ganga River to earth from the sky, where 
she is the Milky Way, by allowing the river to trickle through his hair, thus breaking her 
fall. He is called Gangadhara for the reason that the Ganga flows from his matted hair 
where she is said to have made her abode (see Stella Kramrisch, The Presence of Siva, 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1985: 473; Mahadev Chakravarti, 
The Concept of Rudra-Siva Through the Ages, 2™ rev. edn, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1986: 59; C. Sivaramamurti, Satarudriva: Vibhiiti of Siva’s Iconography, Delhi: Abhinav 
Publications, 1976: 8). 
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(the one with matted hair), and Kapardin (endowed with matted hair) wearing 
his hair wound in a braid in a kaparda (shell-like) fashion.** He is garlanded with 
or carries a string of rosary beads in his right hand, typically made of Rudraksa 
and symbolizing grace, mendicant life, and meditation.*® In iconography, Siva’s 
body is shown as covered with ashes (bhasma 4, vibhiti fayfd).*° The ashes 
are representative of the reminder that entire material existence is impermanent, 
ultimately turning into ashes.*' The ganas are attendants of Siva and live on 
Kailasa. They are often referred to as the bhataganas (ghostly hosts), on account 
of their nature. Generally benign, except when their lord is transgressed against, 
they are often invoked to intercede with the lord on behalf of the devotee. Siva 
chose his son GaneSa as their leader, hence his title of Ganesa (gana + isa) or 
Ganapati (Lord of the Ganas).” 

Siva is often depicted with a third eye (Tryambakam) bestowing inward vision 
but is capable of burning to ashes when focused outward. For instance, he once 
burned Kama (God of Desire) to ashes with his third eye.** He wears a garland 
of skulls and carries in one of his hands a club with a skull at the end. That skull 
identifies Siva as a Kapalika (Skull-Bearer) and refers to a time when he cut off 
the fifth head of Brahma. The head stuck to his hand until he reached Varanasi, 
a city sacred to Siva. It then fell away, and a shrine for the cleansing of all sins, 
known as Kapala-mochana (The Releasing of the Skull), was later established in 
the place where it landed.“ 

GaneSsa, also known as Ganapati (Lord of People/Hosts), VighnesSvara (Lord 
of Obstacles), Vinayaka (Supreme Leader), Ekadanta (One-Tusked), Lambodara 
(Protruding-bellied), Heramba (Protector of the Weak), and Gajanana (Elephant- 
faced) is one of the best-known and most worshipped deities in the Hindu pantheon. 
GaneSa is widely revered as the remover of obstacles,* as the god of beginnings, 


38 Kramrisch, Op. Cit, 475; Ram Karan Sharma, Sivasahasrandmastakam: Eight 
Collections of Hymns Containing One Thousand and Eight Names of Siva, Delhi: Nag 
Publishers, 1996: 279. 

°° See Flood, Op. Cit. 151; John A. Grimes, 4 Concise Dictionary of Indian 
Philosophy: Sanskrit Terms Defined in English, Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1996: 257. 

* Vibhiti or bhasma, used on the brow, is the sacred ash obtained from sacred pijd 
rites involving Agni. As the product of Agni it is considered intrinsically pure and signifies 
that the body’s origin is from dust and ash and to which it will ultimately return. When it is 
applied to the forehead, it also symbolizes the destruction of negativity. 


41 Antonio Rigopoulos, “Vibhiti,” in Knut A. Jacobsen (ed.), Brill’s Encyclopedia of 


Hinduism, vol. 5, Leiden: Brill Academic, 2013: 182-183; Flood, Op. Cit., 161. 

®” Anna L. Dallapiccola, Dictionary of Hindu Lore and Legend, London: Thames and 
Hudson, 2002. 

48 Mahadev Chakravarti, The Concept of Rudra-Siva Through the Ages, 2™ rev. edn, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986: 37-39; Gavin Flood, An Introduction to Hinduism, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996: 151. 

#4 John Keay, India: A History, New York: Grove Press, 2000: 242. 

45 His vehicle (vahana), the large Indian mouse (miisaka) called Kraufica, symbolizes 
Gane$ga’s accessibility to every place and his ability to overcome anything to get what he 
wants. Just like a mouse and an elephant, GaneSa is a remover of obstacles. 
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he is honoured at the start of rites and ceremonies and is also invoked as patron 

of learning during writing sessions the patron of arts and sciences, and as the god 

of commerce, intellect, new beginnings, success, and wisdom.*® As GaneSga is 

identified with the primordial mantra Om (3),"” the term omkarasvariupa (Om is 

His Form), when identified with GanesSa, refers to the notion that he personifies the 

primal sound.** This association is clearly mentioned in the Ganapatyarthavasirsa: 
(O Lord Ganapati!) You are (the Trimtrti) Brahma, Visnu, and MaheSa. You are Indra. 
You are fire [Agni] and air [Vayu]. You are the sun [Sirya] and the moon [Candrama]. 
You are Brahman. You are (the three worlds) Bhuloka [earth], Antarksa-loka [space], 
and Svargaloka [heaven]. You are Om. (That is to say, You are all this). 


The devotees of Lord GanesSa see similarities between the shape of Ganesa’s 
body in iconography and the shape of Om in the Devanagari script. 

In Iconography, GaneSa is generally shown with the head of an elephant, a 
big belly~°, and four arms. He holds his own broken tusk*! in his lower-right hand 
and holds a delicacy in his lower-left hand which he samples with his trunk turned 
sharply to his left. In the standard configuration, he typically holds an axe and a 


4° See Swami Tattvavidananda Saraswati, Ganapati Upanisad, Delhi: D.K. Printworld 
Ltd, 2004: 80; H. Heras, The Problem of Ganapati, Delhi: Indological Book House, 1972: 
58. 

4’ The Aitareya Brahmana of the Rg Veda (5.32) suggests that the three phonetic 
components of Om (a + u + m) correspond to the three stages of cosmic creation, and 
when it is read or said, it celebrates the creative powers of the universe (see Annette Wilke 


and Oliver Moebus. 2011. Sound and Communication: An Aesthetic Cultural History of 


Sanskrit Hinduism, Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011: 435-456). 

48 John A. Grimes, Ganapati: Song of the Self, Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1995: 77. 

Swami Chinmayananda, Glory of Ganesha, Bombay: Central Chinmaya Mission 
Trust, 1987: 127. 

»° According to the legend, one day, after eating rather too many modakas (sacrificial 
cakes made of steamed rice-flour dumplings filled with sweet coconut and sugar), Ganesa 
took a ride on his giant mouse, Kraufica, in order to digest the heavy food. However, the 
rat came across a large serpent and, jumped back in fear. Consequently, Ganesa fell of his 
vehicle and landed on his full belly which exploded on hitting the ground. This caused the 
cakes to scatter all around. But, unperturbed, GaneSa carefully collected them all, stuffed 
them all back into his belly, and tied the snake around his belly to keep it closed. Symbolic 
of Ganesa’s skill to overcome all obstacles, the serpent, the cause of the accident in the first 
place, therefore ended up being the solution for the problem it had caused. 

°' According to one of the legends, once the moon mocked Ganesga with thunderous 
laugh on seeing him using the serpent as his girdle. Outraged, GaneSsa broke off the end 
of his tusk and hurled it at the laughing Moon. Another legend says that Ganesa’s tusk 
got broken when Krsna threw axe at GaneSa after the latter blocked his entrance to the 
private chamber of his parents Siva and Parvati. Ganeéa let the axe hit and break his tusk 
to show that the axe, which actually belonged to his father, was a fearsome weapon. Still 
another legend says that Ganesa broke the tip of his tusk in order to transcribe the epic 
poem Mahabharata when sage Vyasa approached him to write it down so that it could be 
preserved in perpetuity. This version of the legend also explains Ganesa’s close association 
with scholars and writers. 
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goad in one upper arm and a pasa (noose) in the other upper arm.** Popularly, he 
is portrayed standing, dancing, heroically acting against demons, playing with his 
family as a boy, or sitting. 

Parvati’ is the goddess of divine strength, power, fertility, love, beauty, 
harmony, marriage, children, and devotion.** Known by many other names such as 
Uma, Gauri, Durga, Satt, Jvala, Kali, Tara, and Devt, she is the gentle and nurturing 
form of the Supreme Hindu goddess Adi-Parasakti and one of the central deities of 
the Goddess-oriented Saktism. She is the Mother Goddess having many attributes 
and aspects. Along with Laksmi and Sarasvati, she forms the Tridevi (Trinity) of 
Hindu goddesses. She is the recreative energy and power of Siva, and she is the 
cause of a bond that connects all beings and a means of their spiritual release.* 

Parvati, the gentle aspect of Devi Sakti, is usually represented as fair, beautiful, 
and benevolent.** She typically wears a red dress (often a sari), and may have a 
head-band. When depicted alongside Siva she generally appears with two arms, 
but when alone she may be depicted having four. These hands may hold a trident, 
mirror, rosary, bell, dish, goad, sugarcane stalk, or flowers (such as a lotus).°”? One 
of her arms in front may be in the Abhaya mudra (hand gesture for fearlessness), 
one of her children, typically Ganesa, is on her knee, while her younger son Skanda 
may be playing near her in her watch. Iconographically, she is often shown with 
golden or yellow colour skin symbolizing her as the goddess of ripened harvests.** 

Parvati is viewed as an active agent of the universe, the power of Siva. She is 
expressed in nurturing and benevolent aspects, as well as destructive and ferocious 
aspects. She is the voice of encouragement, reason, freedom, and strength, as well 
as of resistance, power, action and retributive justice. This paradox symbolizes 
her willingness to realign to reality and adapt to needs of circumstances in her role 
as the universal mother. From being born as a human, showing determination and 
perseverance in marrying Siva (who preferred being an ascetic), to realizing with 
great effort her true power and potential, awakening the Adisakti in herself, and 


* Robert Brown, Ganesh: Studies of an Asian God, Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1991: 
176. 

3 See, for details, the chapter 3 on the legend of Jvala ji. 

*4 See Suresh Chandra, Encyclopedia of Hindu Gods and Goddesses, Delhi: Sarup 
& Sons, 1998: 245-246; Harsha V. Dehejia, Parvati: Goddess of Love, Middletown, NJ: 
Mapin Publishing Pvt Ltd, 1999: 39. 

5° Stella Kramrisch, “The Indian Great Goddess”, History of Religions, vol. 14, no. 4, 
1975: 261; James D. Holt, Religious Education in the Secondary School: An Introduction 
to Teaching, Learning and the World Religions, London: Routledge, 2014: 180; Rita M. 
Gross, “Hindu Female Deities as a Resource for the Contemporary Rediscovery of the 
Goddess,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion, vol. 46, no. 3, September, 1978. 

°° Harry Judge, Devi,” Oxford Ilustrated Encyclopedia, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1993: 10. 

>? Suresh Chandra, Encyclopedia of Hindu Gods and Goddesses, Delhi: Sarup & Sons, 
1998: 245-246. 

8 ALE. Payne, The Shaktas: An Introduction and Comparative Study, Calcutta: YMCA 
Publishing House, 1933: 7, 83. 
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becoming a goddess venerated by the Trimiirti as well as the rest of the universe, 
Parvati inspires a person to embrace their human strengths and flaws, and utilize 
them to achieve their highest potential, to live life with their head held up high. 
Just as Siva is at once the presiding deity of destruction and regeneration, the 
couple jointly symbolise at once both the power of renunciation and asceticism 
and the blessings of marital felicity. Parvati symbolises many different virtues 
esteemed by Hindu tradition such as fertility, marital felicity, devotion to the 
spouse, asceticism, and power. Parvati represents the householder ideal in the 
perennial tension in Hinduism between the household ideal and the ascetic ideal, 
the later represented by Siva.® She manifests in every activity, from water to 
mountains, from arts to inspiring warriors, from agriculture to dance. Parvatt’s 
numerous aspects, states Gross, reflect the Hindu belief that the feminine has a 
universal range of activities, and her gender is not a limiting condition.*! 

Visnu (the A// Pervasive), a member of the holy trinity (Trimirt1), is one of the 
principal deities in Hinduism. He is the Preserver and guardian of men (Narayana). 
He is particularly notable for manifesting a portion (avsa) of himself in the form 
of avataras (incarnations) such as Rama, Krsna, and the Buddha anytime he is 
needed to fight evil and preserve and protect the dharma and hence maintain cosmic 
harmony. In other words, Visnu’s main duty in nearly all myths related to his many 
forms and avataras is the protection of humankind. This is shown when he aided 
Manu before the flood, and when he fought off demons as both Rama and Krsna. 
He is supposed to appear as Kalki in his final avatara, who will appear, riding a 
white horse when the world ends to herald the beginning of a new golden age. A 
frequently quoted passage from the Bhagavad Gitd explains the typical role of an 
avatara of Visnu: “Whenever righteousness wanes and unrighteousness increases 
I send myself forth./ For the protection of the good and for the destruction of evil, 
and for the establishment of righteousness, I come into being age after age.” 

Among the 1,000 names of Visnu, repeated as an act of devotion by his 
worshippers, are Vasudeva, Narayana, and Hari. In the Hindu mythology, Visnu is 
shown as being of dark blue to black appearance, earrings in the form of sharks, 
a flower-garland hanging from his neck (Vaijayanti), the Ssrivatsa mark () on his 
chest in the form of a curl of hair, the Kaustubha gem on his chest, and yellow- 
coloured silk lower garment. In temple images, he mostly appears with four arms: 
upper-left hand holding the Paficajanya sankha (conch), lower-left hand holding a 
padma (lotus flower), upper-right hand holding the Sudarsana Cakra (the discuss), 
and lower-right hand the Kaumodaki gada (mace). The bow and sword of Visnu 
are known as Saranga and Nandaka respectively. Vishnu’s vahana (vehicle) is the 
eagle Garuda and his heaven is known as Vaikuntha. A traditional depiction of 


»° See, Ellen Goldberg, The Lord Who is Half Woman: Ardhanarisvara in Indian and 
Feminist Perspective, Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 2002: 133-153. 

® See David Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses: Visions of the Divine Feminine in the Hindu 
Religious Tradition, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986: 46. 

°' See Gross, Op. Cit. 269-291. 

© 47-8. 
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Visnu is that of him reclining on the coils of the serpent Sega, accompanied by 
his consort Laksmi (the goddess of good fortune) as he “dreams the universe into 
reality.” 

One of the most lasting mythologies in Hinduism is the mighty deed of 
Visnu called the Trivikrama whichrefers to his celebrated Three Strides.“ 
The Trivikrama symbolizes his titanic effort and sacrifice to create and gain 
powers that help others in defeating the evil symbolized by the asuras after they 
had usurped the three worlds. Thus he is viewed as the saviour of both the mortals 
and the immortals (devas).© In fact, to illustrate Visnu’s superior status, Brahma, 
in some accounts, is seen as having been born from a lotus flower which grew 
from Visnu’s naval. 

Sirya (Sun), also known as Aditya, is one of the five deities considered as the 
means to realize Brahman as per the Smarta Tradition. He is the bestower of light 
and life to the entire cosmos. Siirya is invoked by most Hindus through the daily 
recitation at dawn of the Gayatri mantra. With his unblinking, all-seeing eye, he 
is viewed as the stern guarantor of justice. Light being invariably associated with 
illumination and enlightenment, he is also considered as the source of wisdom. 
In other words, Stirya is viewed as the source of all life. Iconographically, Stirya 
is often shown riding a chariot harnessed by either seven horses or a single horse 
with seven heads, which represent the seven colours of visible light emitted by 
him. Further, Stirya is shown wearing a crown and sometimes having two hands 
and most often with four hands, with flowers in two hands, a staff in third, and 
writing equipment (Kundi palm leaf and pen symbolizing knowledge) in the 
fourth. His charioteer is the red Aruna who is a personification of Dawn. He is 
characteristically flanked by goddesses Usa and Pratyusa shooting arrows to dispel 
darkness. Aniconic symbols of Surya include the Svastika and the ring-stone.*’ 


See Fred S. Kleiner, Gardner's Art Through the Ages: Non-Western Perspectives, 
Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 2007: 22. 

4 In the battle between devas and asuras for control of the world, the former were 
losing. The devas approached Visnu and managed to persuade him to interrupt his 
meditation and confront Bali, the leader of the asuras. This he did in the form of Vamana, 
a dwarf priest. Visnu offered a compromise to the asuras that if they stopped fighting, 
the devas would accept a small piece of territory covered by three steps of Vamana and 
that the asuras could keep the rest of the universe. Looking at the tiny legs of the dwarf, 
Bali readily agreed. With his first step he encompassed the earth, with second the air, and 
the third entire universe. The first two are visible to mortals but the third is the realm of 
the immortals. This left nothing for the poor asuras. For this reason, Visnu is often also 
called Trivikrama, meaning ‘of the three strides’. The story may also represent the three 
movements of the sun, i.e. rise, zenith, and setting. 

6 Klaus K. Klostermaier, Hinduism: A Short History, London: Oneworld Publications, 
2000: 84-85. 

° Flood, Op. Cit. 13. 

°’ See Heather Elgood, Hinduism and the Religious Arts, London: Bloomsbury 
Academic, 2000: 80-81; Dalal 2010: 399-401. 
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Sirya is the mythological father of many notable sons, including Manu 
(progenitor of the human race), the Asvins (twin physicians to the gods), Sugriva 
(the monkey-king of the Ramayana), Karna (the great warrior of the Mahabharata), 
and Yama (the god of death). The Puranas mention that the weapons of the gods 
were made from pieces clipped from Siirya, whose full release of light was too 
bright to put up with. Kings reigned by the power of the Stirya and claimed descent 
from him. Solar deities, gods personifying the sun, are sovereign and all-seeing. 
The Sirya is often a prime attribute of or is identified with the Supreme Deity. 
Strya is known by many alternative names and epithets which include Vivasvat 
(Brilliant), Savitr (the Nourisher), Bhaskara (Light-maker), Dinakara (Day- 
maker), Lokacaksuh (Eye of the World), Grharaja (King of the Constellations), 
and Sahasrakirana (Of Thousand Rays). It is from the Sun that the world draws 
life. He is the giver of “the breath of life and vital power.’ 


* Reveda.x.121. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Temple of Eternal Fire 


Baku’s Temple of Eternal Fire, locally known as the Baku Ateshgah (Persian: 
X31 'AtoSgah), i.e. ‘House of Fire’, is a castle-like shrine located at an altitude of 
twelve metres above sea level at 40°24'55"N 50°00'3 1"E in Surakhani (Azerbaijani: 
Suraxani,” meaning ‘red/warm house’ in the Tat language), a suburb of Greater 
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Figure 6: Layout of the temple. 


! The word ata’ (U4!) means fire in Persian and gah (eS), like gaha (7) in Pali and 
grha (Ye) in Sanskrit, means house, thus, Ateshgah being the House of Fire. 

> & y (sorkh/surkh = red/warm)+ .s\* (khani = house)= Red/Warm House. Or ¢ 
(sorkh/surkh)+ ©} (suffix that refers to a place)= Red/Warm Place. Or perhaps ¢!» (surakh = 
hole)+ 34 (khani = source/fountain) = holes with burning fountains (see Alakbarov Farid, 
“Azerbaijan- Land of Fire: Observations from the Ancients,” Azerbaijan International, 
Summer, 11.2, 2003. (http://www.azeri.org/Azeri/az_latin/manuscripts/land_of_fire/ 
english/112_ observations farid.html). Accessed 27 January 2017). The word surakhani 
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Figure 7: Frontal view of the temple. 


Figure 9: Inside view from the western corner. 


Baku in the Absheron Peninsula (Azerbaijani, Abseron yarimadas1). Absheron 
Peninsula is famous for being a locality where natural gas oozes out from the 
ground on its own and flames burn perpetually, for instance, Yanar Dag which 
is fed by natural hydrocarbon vapours issuing from the rock.? Fire rituals at the 


also appears to be a Sanskrit word and hence Surakhani [sura (@&, god) + khani (arm, 
feminine, dim. of khdna, i.e. a mine or a quarry, however, figuratively it means a source or 
spring)] = Abode of the Gods. 

3 Archaeological discoveries indicate that the first human settlers arrived in the 
Abseron Peninsula during the Upper Palaeolithic Era, i.e. about 20,000 BP. Though the 
present structure of the temple was built during the medieval period, there is no doubt that 
it stands on an earlier structure and the fire worshippers have been worshipping fire here 
since ancient period. Its roots appear to go back to the ancient period when after the Battle 
of the Ten Kings (Dasarajria Yuddha), the fire-worshipping Aryans may have adopted this 
place and later built the Mahajvala Temple here. 
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Figure 10: A tableau vivant depicting a business meeting between an Indian merchant and a 
local trader. 


numerous natural gas vents in the Absheron Peninsula, including this temple, are 
said to date back to pre-historic period. Majority of the twenty-three inscriptions 
specifically mention that this temple belongs to Jvala Ji,* the Hindu Goddess of 
Eternal Fire. 

The dates mentioned in the inscriptions range from Samvat 1762 to Samvat 
1873, which correspond to the period from 1705 CE to 1816 CE. This, coupled 
with the assessment that the structure looks relatively new, has led some scholars 
to postulate that the likely period of reconstruction of the extant temple is the 
late seventeenth century.° The sanctum and majority of the cells appear to have 
been built by Punjab’s Baku-based Hindu Khatri traders of Multani background 
sometime around the time of the fall of the Shirvanshah dynasty and annexation 
of the region by the Russian Empire consequent to the Russo-Persian War of 
1722-1723. The extant complex appears to have been constructed over an earlier 
structure which served as a place of fire worship. This temple became derelict 
after 1883 when the last Indian sadhu was killed by the local thugs.° 


4 The physical manifestation of Jvala Ji, her alternative spellings and names being 
Javala Ji, Jvala Devi, and Jvalamukht Ji, is always a set of eternal flames. “Jwalamukhti is 
the form of Durga, worshipped wherever a subterraneous flame breaks forth, or wherever 
jets of carburetted hydrogen gas are emitted from the soil” (H.H. Wilson, Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus, vol. 2, London: Parbury, Allen, and Co, 1835: 397). 

> Alakbarov, Op. Cit. 

° The local goons often attacked the sadhus to deprive them of their belongings and 
the little cash that they may have had. The conservative Muslim locals were quite hostile 
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The practice of fire-worship appears to have been brought into the Absheron 
Peninsula by the Rg Vedic Aryans when some of their fire-worshipping tribes 
moved into this region as a consequence of the Battle of Ten Kings which was 
fought primarily for territory.’ They began worshipping the seven flames and 
later built a temple here. Since then this region has remained culturally and 
commercially connected to India.’ When the Silk Road became functional, 
the Indian Hindu traders of Multan’ from the Punjab as well as some from 


towards the Indians for burning their dead in fire because the thought of human ashes going 
up in smoke and polluting the air particularly irked them. In fact, after the Islamization 
of the region, the Hindu diaspora had to seek police protection in some parts of Central 
Asia whenever a dead body had to be cremated (Scott C. Levi, Caravans: Punjabi Khatri 
Merchants on the Silk Road, Gurgaon: Penguin Books India, 2015: 70). 

7 See Shrikant Talageri, The Rigveda, an Historical Analysis, Delhi: Aditya Prakashan, 
2000: 260; Koenraad Elst, “The Conflict between Vedic Aryans and Iranians,” Indian 
Journal of History and Culture, Chennai, Autumn 2015 (http://koenraadelst.blogspot. 
com/2016/01/the-conflict-between-vedic-aryans-and.html). Accessed 30.10.2020. 

8 Trading relations clearly existed between Azerbaijan and India in ancient times, 
many centuries before the beginning of the Common Era. Cowrie shells discovered in 
great quantities at burial sites in the Absheron Peninsula are believed to originate in the 
Bronze Age (end of the second and beginning of the first millennium BCE). As is known, 
the cowrie is found abundantly in the Indian Ocean and its use as an instrument of payment 
(monetaria moneta) and a symbol of power, prestige, and wealth can be traced in South 
Asia from the furthest past. In the process of barter trade, these cowrie shells worked 
as common currency, through which barter took place (see Kamil Ibrahimov, “Indians 
in Azerbaijan: History and Facts,” Visions of Azerbaijan, September—October, 2010: 74- 
78; Glyn Davies, A History of Money, from Ancient Times to the Present Day, Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press, 1994). 

° Multan (Hee Milasthana was variously known as Kasyapapura, Adyasthana, 
Hamsapura, and Bhagapura), said to have been founded by the Hindu sage Kasyapa 
(Sanujit Ghose, Legend of Ram: Antiquity to Janmabhumi Debate, New Delhi: Bibliophile 
South Asia, 2004: 70-71), was famous during the ancient period for its famous Sun Temple 
dedicated to Hindu god Stirya admired by Greek historians such as Herodotus (fourth 
century BCE) and Chinese pilgrims such as Xuanzang (seventh century CE) (Derryl N. 
MacLean, Religion and Society in Arab Sind, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989: 38-39; M.W. Pickthall 
and Muhammad Asad, Islamic Culture, vol. 43, Hyderabad: Islamic Culture Board, 1969: 
14; Li Rongxi (trans.), The Great Tang Dynasty Record of the Western Regions, Berkeley: 
Numata Center for Buddhist Translation and Research, 1996: 347). When Qasim invaded 
Sind in 711 CE, it had already become not only an important manufacturing centre but also 
a commerial entrep6t. In fact, traders from Multan had been using the city as their principal 
exporting centre as part of the trading networks that extended into central Asia. George 
Forster, a civil servent employed with the English East India Company, most probably came 
across the Multani diaspora when in 1784 he met “Hindoo merchants, chiefly of Moultan” 
in Qandahar, Herat and the southwestern Caspian port of Baku (see George Forster, Journey 
from Bengal to England: Through the Northern Part of India, Kashmire, Afghanistan, and 
Persia and into Russia by the Caspian Sea, vol. II, London: A. Faulder and Son, 1798: 103). 
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Figure 11: A tableau vivant showing a stable for the pack-animals. 


Sind'® could be commonly seen in the whole of Central Asia'' staying and 
worshipping at the various Buddhist Viharas and Hindu temples. After the break- 
up of the Byzantine empire and then with the advent of Islam, the Arabs and 
the political authorities grounded in Islam, systematically smothered almost all 


Just a decade later when the British envoy to Afghanistan, Mountstuart Elphinstone, visited 
Kabul, he learned that these Multani traders could be found throughout Afghanistan and as 
far west as Astrakhan functioning as “bankers, merchants, goldsmiths and sellers of grain” 
(see Stephen F; Dale, Indian Merchants and the Eurosian Trade, 1600-1750, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002: 59). Multan remained an important trading centre until 
the city was ravaged by repeated invasions in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Its 
importance specifically began to dwindle after Nadir Shah’s infamous invasion of 1739 
after which the merchants began to shift to Shikarpur (Scott C. Levi, Caravans: Punjabi 
Khatri Merchants on the Silk Road, Op. Cit., 79-86; Gurcharan Das, “Introduction,” /bid., 
iX-XXxXIi). 

'0 These Punjabi (and a small number of Sindhi) traders who worshipped the 
Paficayatana (with Lord GaneSa as the ista devatd) and the Trisakti holy symbols, were 
devout followers of Baba Nanak and his elder son Baba Sri Chand, founder of the Udasi 
Sampradaya. 

" The writings of historians such as Ziauddin Barani (1285-1358 CE) as well as many 
visitors to Baku speak of the presence of Punjabis and a few of their caravanserais-cum- 
temples in this region during the medieval period (see Stephen F. Dale, Indian Merchants 
and the Eurosian Trade, 1600-1750, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002: 56-57). 
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the Buddhist viharas as well as Zoroastrian and Hindu places of worships by 
pushing their worshippers into a blind alley.'? During the latter part of the early 
medieval period, when things began to loosen somewhat, the Hindu traders, who 
contributed greatly to the local economy, were able to extract permission from the 
local rulers to establish a few caravanserais'? with a portion within them earmarked 
for worship. As a part of this sort of arrangement, these Hindu traders managed 
to reconstructed and occasionally refurbish Baku’s Fire Temple at Surakhani and 
perhaps one or two other such places,'* primarily in the form of caravanserais- 
cum-temples.'* 


"In a typically Muslim majority country, the non-Muslim dhimmis (‘protected’ 
people) were perceived by Muslims as following inferior religions and the freedom to 
worship, if at all, was strictly available within the premises of the caravanserais. In most 
Islamic societies the dhimmis were forced to put on special clothes so that they could be 
easily identified by the authorities. According to Muwatta Imam Malik,_an account by 
Malik ibn Anas (711-795 CE), over and above the jizyah, additional taxes were imposed 
on those dhimmis who travelled on business. According to him, “If... they trade in 
Muslim countries, coming and going in them, a tenth is taken from what they 
invest in such trade” (Book 17, Number 17.24.46. See translation of Malik’s Muwatta 
at http://www.usc.edu/org/cmje/religious-texts/hadith/muwatta/ (retrieved 15 June 2016)). 
Dhimmis were also at the receiving end in cases that involved religious groups outside 
of their own community, or capital offences or threats to public order. Thus, in order to 
understand conversion to Islam, the overall atmosphere of uncertainty, fear, discrimination, 
stress, and inducement of those who actually experienced conversion must be taken into 
consideration. In such an atmosphere, regardless of what the state policy may have been, 
some non-Muslims must have perceived conversion as the only solution to deal with the 
forces let loose by the Arab conquest of Central Asia. Islamic jurists of the Arab empire 
took the stance that only Muslims could be perfectly moral and jizvah was invariably 
used as a tool to humble and taunt the non-Muslims. In fact, distressing the Hindu sadhus 
appears to have become a popular means of entertainment for the goons. As “power and 
worldly-advantage” clearly resided with the followers of Islam, there was always a slow 
but steady social and economic pressure to convert (see Richard W. Bulliet, Conversion 
to Islam in the Medieval Period: An Essay in Quantitative History, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1979: 37, 138; Mary Boyce, Zoroastrians: Their Religious Beliefs and 
Practices, London: Routledge, 1979: 147). 

'S During the fifteenth century, Indian merchants had their own caravanserais in cities 
such as Baku, Shemakha, and Tabriz. The Multana Caravanserai (UU 50 (s|_ aul s IS, Heat 
RAI PTA) is one such example. It still stands in Icheri Sohor, the ancient fortress of Baku. 
Though the name appears to have been given to the caravanserai in the fifteenth century, 
it was inherited from its more ancient Hindu predecessor, built during the Sassanid Era, 
or perhaps even earlier. Apart from the archaeological evidence in the form of remains of 
earlier Hindu structures, such a hypothesis gets its support from the fact that it is difficult to 
envisage that any building could have been given a pagan name while Islam held complete 
sway in this region (see Kamil Ibrahimov, “Indians in Azerbaijan: History and Facts,” 
Visions of Azerbaijan, September - October, 2010: 74-78). 

'4 A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1911: 56. 

'S There is a belief among some people in Baku that the Juma Mosque, located within 
Baku’s Icheri Saher, was built on the site of an ancient fire temple. A traveller, who saw the 
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The temple complex is invariably called Jvala-Ji-ka-Mandira’ in the 
inscriptions. The structure is similar to a regular town caravanserai (travellers’ 
inn) of the region whose courtyard of irregular convex pentagonal'’ shape is 
surrounded by walls. However, as it has the altar in its centre with cells lining 
the walls which were used by Indian sadhus for keeping the images as well as for 
the performance of ascetical practices, it is more like a derd/akhara (hermitage). 
The akhara also had a guest quarter'® built above the entrance door meant for the 
accommodation of Hindu and Sikh pilgrims. Travelling merchants appear to have 
been allowed to use one portion of the akhdara as a stable for their pack-animals as 
well as for striking transactions with other/local businessmen. Notably, the altar 
style is typical of Jvala Ji shrines, four cornered, with a small dome (cupola) on 
the top and a square central pit of hollowed stone inside where from a rock natural 
gas escaped through the crack and burned endlessly. 

When this temple was functional, the altar was the centrepiece of the complex 
where fire rituals were performed. The altar-sanctuary itself is a four-sided 
construction, open on all sides, and consists of four rectangular columns, joined 
by arches and topped by a cupola. The walls of the shrine are covered by finely- 
shaped medium-sized limestone plates. Surrounding the altar are twenty-four 
cells, apart from the entrance room and the balakhane above it which is a room 
with two windows and a door between them in the northern and southern walls 
and a door in the short eastern and western walls. There is a stone staircase leading 
up to the balakhane from within the internal yard. There are no windows in the 
cells. The entrance doors of the cells are low and have an arrow-shaped arches. In 
nearly every cell where the Indian fire worshippers lived, there are small platforms 
on the side walls, like sleeping ledges. In cell no. 12 there are four stone rings on 
the yard-side wall meant for tethering the horses; there are six similar rings inside 
the cell on the opposite wall with seven stone cribs for feeding the pack animals. 
The inner side of the wall of cell no. 6, has faded traces of plant motifs, done in red 
paint and also the traces of an image painted in green. On the plasterwork of the 
outer wall of cell no. 6, a picture in red paint depicts six-handed Durga standing 
on a tiger. There are traces of red paint in various places under the plasterwork 


Juma Mosque of Baku in 1873, described four arches in the middle of the mosque; their 
tops did not overlap. Those arches were ancient shrines; they had been preserved from the 
ancient temple of fire worshippers and reconstructed into a Muslim mosque. Thus, the 
temple was open on all four sides and topped by a cupola. In the middle there was a hole, 
where fire burned continuously. Another traveller who visited the Juma Mosque in 1887 
compared it to the fire temple in Surakhani (see Kamil Ibrahimoy, Op. Cit.). 

'6 The word mandira (Af&) is most often spelled in the Punjabi way as mandara (AR, 
Fed). 

'7 During the ancient period, the pentagram was sometimes used as a symbol for 
good and for protection against evil and had strong association with Stirya veneration (see 
Eliphas Lévi, Transcendental Magic, its Doctrine and Ritual [Dogme et rituel de la haute 
magie], York Beach, Maine: Weiser, 1999). 

'8 The traditional guest room located above the entrance portal was locally known as 
balakhane (4il3 YL, lit. upper chamber). 
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Figure 12: Seven Holy Fires at Baku’s Fire Temple at about the end of the XVII century (Fig. by 
E. Kempfer. Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ateshgah_of Baku). Accessed 21.07.2019. 


of cell no. 15. Near the altar, to the north-east, there is a four-sided hole, which 
is now entirely filled with rocks, where dead bodies were cremated on the sacred 
fire. There is also a water-well to the south-east of the altar, which is also filled 
with rocks to the brim. On the upper side of the outer wall of the temple there is a 
parapet decorated with dentils — very characteristic of Indian architecture. 

The altar was originally located on top ofa natural gas vent from a subterranean 
natural gas field located directly beneath the complex, igniting seven’? flames 
consisting of a large altar-flame in the middle of the pavilion, four smaller flames 
on the rooftop corners of the pavilion, and two flames in the court yard. However, 
heavy exploitation of the natural gas reserves in the area during Soviet rule resulted 
in the flame going out in 1969.*° The flames seen today are fed by gas piped in 
from Baku, and are only turned on for the benefit of the visitors. 


'? Agni, who is the mouth of the gods (mukham devanam) in which oblations are poured, 
has seven flames (saptarcir jvalanah), seven faces, seven red tongues (saptajihvanana), 
seven red steeds, and seven weapons (saptaheti) (E.W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strassburg: 
Verlag von Karl J. Triibner, 1915: 97-106). The Sanskrit Epic literature describes the 
seven holy fires (saptarcir jvalanah) as consisting of three sacrificial fires (agnitreta, 
tretagnayah) with which are identified the father with the Garhapatya fire, the mother 
with the Daksina, and the guru with the Ahavaniya together with the Sabhya, Avasathya, 
Smarta, and Laukika (/bid. 98). Notably, the number seven is a specifically holy number in 
the Indic tradition. Hence, there are seven stars named after seven saints (saptarsi), seven 
cakras, seven seas, seven rounds of the fire in a Hindu wedding (saptapadi), seven svaras 
(sd re ga ma pa dha ni), an ideal state with seven organs (saptanga) as defined by Canakya, 
and sign of a Mahapurusa with seven prominences (sapta-ussada) on the body, and the 
Buddha’s seven steps at his birth. And interestingly Mahatma Gandhi’s Seven Destructive 
Sins of the World (see https:/www.mkgandhi.org/mgmnt.htm) that cause violence: 
wealth without work, pleasure without conscience, knowledge without character, business 
without morality, science without humanity, religion without sacrifice, and politics without 
principle. 

0 By the 1860s, there was such a mad rush to harvest oil that the Baku fields accounted 
for 90% of the world’s oil supply (John Farndon, DK Eyewitness Books: Oil, Delhi: DK 
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Initially, it was suggested by some scholars that the temple must be located in 
the Zoroastrian tradition”! that was decimated by invading Arab marauders in 642 
CE during the Islamic conquest of Persia and its neighbouring regions. It has been 
further asserted that, “according to historical sources, before the construction of the 
Indian Temple of Fire (Atashgah) in Surakhani at the end of the 17th century, the 
local people also worshipped at this site because of the ‘seven holes with burning 
flame.’”’? Consequently, it has been suggested, though erroneously, by some Azeri 
scholars that it evolved over time into a predominantly Hindu place of worship. 
French Jesuit Villotte, who lived in Azerbaijan from 1689 onwards and the French 
consul J.F. Gamba who visited the Temple in 1820, reported that the Ateshgah was 
revered by both the Guebres”’ and the Hindus.” The entire misconception appears 
to have happened from the fact that majority of the European and Azeri scholars 
found it difficult to believe that a Hindu Fire temple could have ever existed 
at a place located so far off from India where the Zoroastrian fire worshippers 
were predominant once upon a time. Following this line of thought, even after 
having seen predominant Brahmanical-Hindu evidence, these scholars tried to 
interpret the evidence in terms of Zoroastrianism. So much so, even the trisiila 
was interpreted as a Zoroastrian symbol and the Indian Hindu sadhus were seen 
as Indian parsis. Hence, one is not surprised that Augustus Mounsey, who visited 
this “one of the most ancient temples in the world’? on 19 July 1871, talks about 
this temple as if it were of Zoroastrian origin “tended by a Dervish from Delhi, 


Publishing, 2012: 12) and in this rush consideration for sparing the everlasting fire did not 
simply come up. 

>! The Zoroastrians were a colony from northern India (see F. Max Miiller, Lectures 
on the Science of Language, vol.1, London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1885: 246; George 
Erdosy, “Language, Material Culture and Ethnicity: Theorical Perspectives,” in Erddsy, G. 
(ed.), The Indo-Aryans of Ancient South Asia, vol. 1, Berlin: De Gruyter, 1995: 42; M.K. 
Dhavalikar, “Archaeology of the Aryans,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, vol. LXXXVII, 2006: 24). Since Zoroastrianism’s divinity covers both being and 
mind as immanent entities, it is better described as a belief in an immanent self-creating 
universe with consciousness as its special attribute, thereby putting Zoroastrianism in the 
pantheistic fold where its origins can easily be traced to the Indian Brahmanical-Hindu 
faith. The prophet Zoroaster himself, though traditionally dated to the sixth century BCE, 
is thought by many modern historians to have been a reformer of the polytheistic Iranian 
religion who lived in the tenth century BCE (Patrick Karl O’Brien (ed.), Atlas of World 
History, concise edn. New York: Oxford University Press, 2002: 45). 

» Alakbarov Farid, “Azerbaijan — Land of Fire: Observations from the Ancients,” 
Azerbaijan International, Summer, 11.2, 2003. (http://www.azeri.org/Azeri/az_latin/ 
manuscripts/land_of_fire/english/112_ observations farid.html). Accessed 27 January 
2017. 

3 The descendants of the ancient Persians. 

4 J. Villotte, Voyage d’une missionnaire de la Compagnie de Jésus en Turquie, en 
Perse, en Arménie, en Arabieet en Barbarie, Paris: J. Vincent, 1730: 532; Jean Francoise 
Gamba, Voyage dans la Russie meridionale, vol. Il, Paris: C.J. Trouvé, 1826: 299. 

°° Augustus A. Mounsey, Journey through the Caucasus and the Interior of Persia, 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 1872: 329. 
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Figure 13: The refurbished altar in which the vedi has been changed into a platform of the 
Zoroastrian style and the ¢risd/a has not been reinstalled. 


who... gave me an idea of the rites of his religion, whatever it may be, by singing 
a monotonous dirge, and ringing an accompaniment on a hand-bell before each 
of the flames.”*° He further says that “as late as the twelfth century pilgrimages 
were made to it. But it is now left to the care of a single believer in some obscure 
Hindoo superstition.””” 

James Bryce, who visited the Caucasian region in 1876, talking about 
the Zoroastrians, says that “after they were extirpated from Persia by the 
Mohammedans, who hate them bitterly, some few occasionally slunk here on 
pilgrimage... [and that]... under the more tolerant sway of the Czar,”* a solitary 
priest of fire is maintained by the Parsee community of Bombay, who inhabits a 
small temple built over one of the springs, and, like a vestal, tends the sacred flame 
by day and night.”’”? Though the style of architecture of the building is Indian giving 
an impression similar to that of a Hindu Dharmasala (religious building) founded 
as an act of devotion and benevolence, still it was mentioned by some scholars as 
a Zoroastrian structure.*® Similarly, one is not surprised that when German Baron 


°6 Tbid. 

*7 Ibid. 330. 

°8 In the 1880s, the Czar Alexander II of Russia is said to have actually come to Baku 
to witness one of the last Hindu ceremonies performed there. 

2° James Bryce, Transcaucasia and Ararat: Being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the 
Autumn of 1876, Third edition, London: Macmillan & Co, 1878: 97. 

°° Though Ernest Orsolle calls it a Zoroastrian temple he uses the phrase “in Indian 
style” (dans le style indien) for its distinctive architectural appearance (see Ernest Orsolle, 
Le Caucase et la Perse, Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit, et cie 1885: 140). 
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Figure 14: Replica of the fire altar built at a short distance from the Temple in Baku. 


Max Thielmann visited the temple in October 1872, he saw the resident Indian 
sadhu as a member of the Parsi community of Bombay sent here as a Zoroastrian 
priest.*' However, the ritual which Thielmann witnessed and briefly described, 
especially the finale of “a votive offering of sugar-candy made to an idol on the 
altar,’*? was wholly Hindu and was under no circumstances Parsi. Above the gate 
is installed a twelve-spoked Dharmacakra with a horse on the left side and a lion 
on the right. Clearly, bias in the understanding of these scholars took place because 
they found it hard to imagine that a piece of land could be allowed to be used for 
the construction of a new Hindu religious structure in a predominantly Islamic 
society of the early medieval period. Alternatively, it was suggested that originally 
it was a multivalent fire temple where both Hindus and Zoroastrians worshipped. 
In support of this argument it has further been suggested that, continuing with its 
multivalent tradition, when the new structure was built replacing the earlier one, 
architectural elements from both faiths, without wholly adhering to either, were 
incorporated into it. Though the policies of the Azerbaijani government appear to 
pretend to tow this line of thinking, there is a strong undercurrent that believes 
that the temple is Zoroastrian rather than Hindu. Consequently, shortly before the 
application for UNESCO Heritage Status was submitted, the typical Hindu form 
of vedi was transformed into a Zoroastrian style fire-platform and the trisula that 
had fallen down from atop the roof was not reinstalled. Interestingly, the replica of 


3! Max Guido von freiherr Thielmann, Journey in the Caucasus, Persian, and Turkey 
in Asia, Eng. tr. by Charles Heneage, London: J. Murray, 1875: 9-12. 
2 Tbid. 
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the altar built a few kilometres away retains the Hindu vedi as well as the trisiila 
but it has been erroneously built on a small hillock in a typical Zoroastrian style. 

The Brahmanical-Hindu connection of Baku and its fire temple is also 
indicated by the origin of its name. The term Bagudn is derived from the Sanskrit 
word Bhagavana (14M) which is the generic term for God. In other words, the 
settlement of Baku received its name from the Vedic people who spoke Sanskrit, 
were known for being fire worshippers and called this place Bagavdan/Bagawan/ 
Baguan/Bhagavan.** By the time the Arabs invaded this territory in the seventh 
century, the region surrounding present-day Baku had acquired the definite name 
of Atst-Bagudn (God of Fires). For instance, during the Sasanian rule (224-651 CE) 
it was called Bagavan.** Movses Dasxurangi who lived during the fifth century CE 
(ca. 410—490s CE), mentions in his History of the Armenians* that Bagawan was 
one of the chief shrines of pagan Armenia and a perpetual fire was kept burning 
there that was fostered by the Sasanian king Ardashir*® and that the New Year’s 
festival on the first day of the month of Nawasard was celebrated by the royal 
family at Bagawan.*’ The importance of Bagawan can also be measured from 
the fact that it was after the conversion of Armenia to Christianity (ca. 314) that 
King Tiridates (Trdat) the Great and his court were baptized here by St. Gregory 
the Illuminator.** It has also been mentioned by Movses Dasxurangi (3.67) that 
Shah Yazdegerd (Yazkert) I of Iran had camped at Bagawan during his invasion 
of Armenia in 439.*? While describing the Khazar invasion of Caucasian Albania 
in 730 CE, the eighth-century Armenian historian Ghevond, mentions the area as 
Atshi-Baguan.” 


3 See C.J.F. Dowsett (trans.), History of the Caucasian Albanians by Movses 
Dasxurangi, London: Oxford University Press, 1961: 207 fn9. 

Igor S. Zonn, A.N. Kosarev et al, 2010. “Baku,” The Caspian Sea Encyclopedia, 
New York: Springer, 2010: 61. 

30277. 

3° See R.H. Hewsen, “Bagawan,” Encyclopedia Iranica, 1988 http://www. 
iranicaonline.org. Retrieved 31 May 2020; Robert W. Thomson, (trans.), History of the 
Armenians, (ed. James Bryce, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978: 225. 

37 Agathangelos, par. 836; see Robert W. Thomson, (trans.), History of the Armenians, 
(ed. James Bryce, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978: 371-372. It has been 
suggested that the description by Movses Dasxurangi (2.56) of the altar constructed at 
Bagawan by the ‘last Tigran’ as well as his credit to King Valarsaces (ValarSak) for the 
establishment of this festival are most probably his own fabrications (cf. Moses of Khorene, 
see Robert W. Thomson, (trans.), History of the Armenians, (ed. James Bryce, Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1978: 493-94 notes). 

38 A gathangelos, par. 832; see Robert W. Thomson, (trans.), History of the Armenians, 
(ed. James Bryce, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978: 371-372. 

° R.H. Hewsen, “Bagawan,” Encyclopedia Iranica, 1988, http://www. iranicaonline. 
org. Retrieved 31 May 2020; Robert W. Thomson (trans.), History of the Armenians (ed.), 
James Bryce, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978: 347. 

4° See Garabed V. Chahnazarin, (trans), Histoire des guerres et des conquétes des 
Arabes en Arménie par l’eminent Ghevond, 1856. http://www.mediterranee-antique.fr/ 
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Figure 15: The Temple before its Tristla fell down and the Vedi was transformed into a 
Zoroastrian style Fire-Platform (http://www.visions.az/en/news/11/f829f23d/). 


The view that the Fire Temple was Zoroastrian was primarily popularized by 
the two-page paper of Dan Shapira*! which is based on an interview conducted 
by Avraham Firkowicz in Darband in 1840 with a fire worshipper from Baku. 
Firkowicz, a Karaite (Yahadut Qara’it) collector of ancient manuscripts, mentions 
the details of his interview in the /ntroduction of his Hebrew book entitled Abne 
Zikkaron.” Shapira has translated the relevant portion of the interview as follows: 


I visited the house of the Commandant Boekayev, to meet a Bramin, who came from 
the city of Baku. He was a fire-worshipper at their famous and sacred place called 
Ata8gah. This is a place of fire, one could see a green-bluish flame there during the 
hot dry season.... 

I had a chat with him about the circumstances of his arrival, etc., and then I asked 
him a question: 

“Why do you worship fire? Is this not a corporal and created thing, like all the 
created things, and how could a created one worship a created thing?” 

He answered me: 

“God forbid, we do not worship fire at all. But we do rather worship a lofty matter 
(‘sm) called O’rft, which is the Creator and the Provider of Life and the Destroyer 
of everything. We just worship Him standing before the fire. It [the fire] has two 
interchanging powers: one is the useful power, warming and useful for all the human 


Auteurs/Fichiers/GHI/Ghevond/Arabes_Armenie/Ghevond.htm. Accessed 30 December 
2019. 

41 Dan Shapira, “A Karaite from Wolhynia Meets a Zoroastrian from Baku,” /ran and 
the Caucasus, vol. 5, no. 1: 105-106. 

# Published in Wilna, Lithuania in 1871. 
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needs, the other is the damaging power, burning and destroying everything, and thus 

is the Creator who has two powers: He provides the pious ones with a good reward 

and punishes the wicked. 

And for this reason, we pray to Him while standing before the fire, so that we 
should have His (sacred) fear, and in order that our service should be accepted by 
Him benevolently, that we might gain a good reward, and not the punishment, God 
forbid!” 

Though Firkowicz himself calls the so- 
called Zoroastrian a Bramin (Brahmana), 
Shapira in his enthusiasm to prove the 
existence of Zoroastrians at the Temple, 
interprets the interview as an indication that 
this Bramin was a Zoroastrian. Apart from 
the fact that this person was an Agni (Fire) 
worshipping Brahmana, his declaration that he 
worshipped QO ’rt’ (the Almighty Creator, used 
in the Sant-bhasa as Karta (#1 )) clearly hints 
at the Brahmana being an Udasi sddhu was 
referring to the word Karata (ads) signifying 
“the almighty creator” that has been used in the 
Mila-Mantra of the Japuji-Sahib forming part | see oe ee mints | 
of the temple’s two Gurmukhi inscriptions no. Figure 16: Sirya and Indian svastika 
X and XI placed above the doors of cells no. 7 shown in the inscription atop the altar 
and 10 respectively. (Inscription no. I) 

As pointed out above, over the past one hundrd years or so, there has been 
an underlying tendency in Azerbaijan to create the general impression as if the 
temple is a Zoroastrian Fire Temple. For instance, when sometime in the 1920s, 
J.J. Modi, a well-known Zoroastrian historian of India, met the Azerbaijani 
President to make a request for preserving this important monument, he told Modi, 
“If you Zoroastrians come here and say to me that you want to have the building 
of Surkhani Aatash Kadeh as your Aatash Kadeh, then I will gladly do that.”“ To 
this, Modi responded by saying 


Not just me but any Parsee who is a little familiar with our Hindu brethren’s religion, 
their temples and their customs, after examining this building with its inscriptions, 
architecture, etc., would conclude that this is not a Parsee Atash Kadeh but is a Hindu 
Temple, whose Brahmins (priests) used to worship fire (Sanskrit: Agni).... This temple 
was erected to satisfy their religious needs. Our Hindu brethren also consider Fire 
(“Agni”) as a God. The natural gases emit from earth at this place, which will ignite 
into a continuous fire ball by any sparks. Hence here at the mouth of fire naturally 
originating from earth, they established a Hindu Temple for fire worship.... I also 


4 Dan Shapira, Op. Cit.,105. 

4 J. Jamshedji Modi, My Travels Outside Bombay, Iran, Azerbaijan, Baku, 1926. 
Trans. by Soli Dasturji, 2004. (http://www.avesta.org/modi/baku.htm). Accessed 16 
January 2017. 
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Figure 17: The Cremation Pit. 


examined the place where they used to cremate bodies of the dead Hindus. And from 
all these examinations, in addition to what I believed from my various researches 
before visiting this place, I became convinced that this place has nothing to do with 
Parsees. It is not a Parsee Atash Kadeh but a Hindu Temple.... On all four sides of this 
building are small minarets. They are open on all four sides and there are three steps 
on all four sides. Some years back when there were Parsees and other communities 
living here, then a Parsee Atash Kadeh would not be left open for all to see. In the 
center, there is a pit. In a Parsee Atash Kadeh, for the central fire, a high platform like 
a throne is erected. Near this building, there is a place about 8 to 10 feet long where 
they say that the Hindus used to cremate their dead. This will never happen in a Parsee 
Atash Kadeh.... From all the above facts it is without a doubt clear that this building 
is not a Parsee Aatash Kadeh.* 


Apart from Modi, the temple was also examined in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century by a few Parsi dasturs, some of whom had also visited 
the Jwala Ji Temple located near Kangra in the present-day Indian province of 
Himachal Pradesh. They, like Modi, have pointed out that it is not a Zoroastrian 
fire temple at all.*° Another piece of evidence that shows that this complex belongs 


4 Tbid. 
4° For instance, according to J.M. Unvala, a Zoroastrian scholar, who paid a visit to 
the fire temple in 1935, H. Balantine and Alexandre Dumas had “erroneously identified it 
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to Hinduism is the presence of a cremation pit within its premises. In the ash of this 
pit, which is about ten feet long and four feet wide, old skull fragments have been 
found. Zoroastrians did not cremate their dead like the Hindus. They have their 
Peace Towers for the disposal of the dead. Furthermore, the 7risiala, commonly 
mounted atop sacred structures, is clearly and distinctly a Hindu sacred symbol 
of the Saivite tradition.’’ In this tradition, Lord Siva’s “back left hand carries a 
purifying flame (agni)... grasping a trident that Lord Siva holds (¢rishula), and 
beating a drum (the damru which is Lord Siva’s instrument) from which all of the 
sounds of the universe emanate.”“* This Trisila® has been cited by Zoroastrian 
scholars as a specific reason for considering the Atashgah as a Hindu site as there 
was “a trident* clearly visible on the cupola”.*' During his visit to the Temple, 
Modi found in one of the cells a wall painting of Hindu God, Gane§ga and also 
pictures of trees as well as a 7risiila on other walls.°* Wherever one looks in and 
around the complex, there is overwhelming evidence to indicate that this shrine 
is of northern Indian foundation.** Talking about the tetra-pillared altar, Modi 
mentions that 


as a Zoroastrian fire-temple and the three solitary priests whom they had met therein as 
Guebers, one of whom was a new recruit from India, probably from the Punjab” (Jamshedji 
Maneckji Unvala, “Inscriptions from Suruhani near Baku,” Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, vol. 26, part I: 86). Unvala also regrets the efforts 
of another fellow Parsi from Bombay, a famous engineer, for publishing a paper in a local 
journal for trying to show it as a Zoroastrian fire-temple (/bid). 

47 When Jackson visited here, he saw the tristila mounteed on the rood of the altar- 
sanctuary: “In the middle of the roof is a square cupola, from whose eastern side there 
projects, like a flag, a three-pronged fork that resembles the trisa/a, or trident, of the Indian 
god Siva” (A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1911: 43). 

48 Leza Lowitz and Reema Datta, Sacred Sanskrit Words for Yoga, Chant, and 
Meditation, Berkeley: Stone Bridge Press, 2004: 186. 

*” Most strangely, some Azeri scholars have erroneously suggested that though the 
shrine is a Hindu temple but the trident is a Zoroastrian symbol signifying the Threefold 
Path of Asha consisting of Humata, Hiixta, HuvarSta, i.e. Good Thoughts, Good Words, 
Good Deeds. But this is clearly far fetched. For proper explanation of Humata, Hixta, 
Huvarsta, see M. Boyce, “Humata, Hixta, Huvarsta,” Encyclopedia Iranica. 1987 (www. 
iranicaonline.org). Accessed 31 January 2017. 

» The Trisiila which is prominently visible in old pictures, either fell down due to 
lack of maintenance or most probably was removed by some mischievous elements. For 
some very strange reasons, during the renovations when an application was submitted by 
the Azeri Government for the recognition of the Fire Temple as a protected heritage site of 
UNESCO, the Trisula was not placed back on the cupola of the altar. 

°' H.D. Darukhanawala, Parsi Lustre on Indian Soil, 2 vols, Bombay: G. Claridge & 
Co Ltd, 1939: 108. 

» J. Jamshedji Modi, My Travels Outside Bombay, Iran, Azerbaijan, Baku, 1926. 
Trans. by Soli Dasturji, 2004. (http://www.avesta.org/modi/baku.htm). Accessed 16 
January 2017. 

3 A.V. Williams Jackson, Op. Cit, 42. 
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Figure 18: Drawing of the Temple from I.N. Berezin.1850. Traveling in Dagestan and 
Transcaucasia (in Russian), 2nd edition, Kazan: University Printing House. https://commons. 


wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Karavan_saray_on_Ateshgah.jpg 


This building is about 15 to 18 feet square. In the center is a pit about 2 to 3 feet 
deep and about 4 feet square, similar to the pit our Hindu brethren would dig for their 
“Haoma” (or Soma) ritual. Due to the natural gas emitting from this pit, the fire could 
have been lighted. Above is a dome; however, it is not round (circular) as in a Parsee 
Atash Kadeh. But, in the center of the dome, there is a big opening from which natural 
sunlight will shine in the pit. In a Parsee Atash Kadeh, stringent care is taken to ensure 
that no natural sunlight shines directly on the holy fire in the sanctum sanctorum. On 
the four sides of this building, port holes have been provided for the smoke to escape.™ 


While visiting the Lenin Museum in Moscow on 18 September 1925, Modi 
saw in this museum 


the statues of devotees in olden times of the Baku Temple. They were shown creating 
fire from wood and sitting cross legged around fire. Some are shown coming from 
the front to do the fire worship (“Poojaa”) with musical instruments. They have 
red dots (“Tilaks”)*° on their foreheads. Some are shown weaving a rug. It has an 


4 J, Jamshedji Modi, My Travels Outside Bombay, Iran, Azerbaijan, Baku, 1926. Trans. 
by Soli Dasturji, 2004 (http://www.avesta.org/modi/baku.htm). Accessed 16 January 2017. 

°° The tilaka (fat), made of vermillion, saffron, turmeric, clay or simply ash, is a 
mark mostly worn on the forehead by Hindus either on a regular basis or particularly on 
religious occasion as a sign of spiritual devotion. The shape of the tilaka is specific to a 
deity. For example, a U-shaped tilaka ordinarily denotes devotion to Visnu and a tilaka in 
the form of three horizontal lines represents Siva. Married Hindu women commonly wear 
a decorative bindu/bindi (fa4/fact vermilion dot) on the forehead to denote marriage and 
auspiciousness (see Axel Michaels, Homo Ritualis: Hindu Ritual and Its Significance for 
Ritual Theory, New York: Oxford University Press, 2016: 100-112, 327). The Vaisnava 
tilaka, known as Urdhva Pundra (3®498), consists of a long vertical marking starting from 
just below the hairline to almost the end of one’s nose tip and intercepted in the middle by an 
elongated U. This tilaka is traditionally made with sandalwood paste. The other major form 
of tilaka known as Tripundra (f748) consists of three horizontal lines of vibhiti (holy ash) 
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explanatory tablet in Russian in which they are identified as Hindus. The Russian 
woman custodian near this exhibit gave me the following English translation (as given 
in the book in English and reproduced verbatim here): “Near the town Baku in the 
villages of Souratshaanaa and Emidjan where the fire (naphtha) comes from the earth 
lived the Hindoos, who came from India. They were Brahmans. They made a temple 
and adored the fire many years.... They are not the Parsees — the Guebers who adored 
Zarathushtra”. In the museum’s catalog, the following description is given about this 
exhibit in Russian which was translated in English as follows (as given in the book in 
English and reproduced verbatim here): “A Russian traveler Beresine relates that... 
the temple has a little bell and the worshipper begins the prayers, the bell is rung. This 
little room is covered with a cupola and near the door a trident symbol of Siva. ... Near 
the temple is a large pit. Over it is a great stove. On the stove all the dead are burnt. In 
1842 there were only seven persons and afterwards nobody came from India.’’*° 


Agni, the God of Fire, is a prominent god who is mentioned in the Rg Veda at 
least 200 times. The ancestors of the Zoroastrians, who had moved into Greater 
Iran from the Sapt-Sindhu region, took with them the rites connected to Fire 
(Zoroastrian: Atar*’) used in the performance of their Yasna (Vedic: Yajfia). Fire 
being sacred to both the religions also appears to have given an opportunity to some 
Azeri scholars in their attempts to show the Fire Temple either and preferably as a 
Zoroastrian temple or a Hindu-Zoroastrian sacred spot of fire worshipping people. 
When the Temple was refurbished it was partly Zoroastrianized.** Interestingly, 
during this period, the Trisiila also appears to have been made to disappear? 


on the brow with a single vertical line or dot in the middle (Paul Deussen, Sixty Upanishads 
of the Veda, (tr.) V.M. Bedekar and G.B. Palsule, vol. 1, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 1980: 
789-790; Klaus K. Klostermaier, Mythologies and Philosophies of Salvation in the Theistic 
Traditions of India. Waterloo, ON: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1984: 131, 371; James 
Lochtefeld, ““Urdhvapundra,” The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Hinduism: N-Z, vol. 2, New 
York: The Rosen Publishing Group: 724). 

*° J. Jamshedji Modi, My Travels Outside Bombay, Iran, Azerbaijan, Baku, 1926. 
Trans. by Soli Dasturji, 2004. (http://www.avesta.org/modi/baku.htm). Accessed 16 
January 2017. 

57 Etymologically derived from the Vedic atharvan (A444), Atar is the holy fire in 
Zoroastrianism. Atar is sometimes described in abstract terms as “burning and unburning 
fire’ or “visible and invisible fire” (Hormazdiar Mirza, Outlines of Parsi History, Bombay: 
Amalgamated, 1987: 389). In the Avestan language, Atar is an attribute of sources of light 
and heat, its nominative singular form being Gtars giving birth to the Persian word datas 
(fire). 

*8 Most unfortunately, at the time of the renovation of the temple in the 1990s, the 
ignorant officials of the Government of Azerbaijan filled-up the Vedi (the pyramidal pit 
that can be seen in the pictures taken in the period prior to this vandalization of the sacred 
spot) that was about three feet deep and about four feet square and erected a high platform 
like a throne above it. 

°° But the replica of the altar that has been built about five kilometres away has both 
the Vedi and the Trisiila. 
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and the grounds of the complex were excavated (rather dug up haphazardly) by 
amateur archaeologists.” 

To know what exactly the complex looked like prior to being ‘refurbished’, it 
may be worthwhile to look at the account given by Williams Jackson, who paid a 
visit here in 1881 


The sacred precinct consists of a walled enclosure that forms nearly a parallelogram, 
following the points of the compass. Its length is about thirty-four yards from north 
to south, or forty on its longer side; the breadth is about twenty-eight yards from east 
to west. The central shrine stands nearly in the middle of the court. A square-towered 
building, approached by a high flight of steps, rises toward the northeast corner. The 
walls of the precinct are very thick, as they consist of separate cells or cloistered 
chambers, running all the way around, and entered by arched doors. The whole is 
solidly built and covered with plaster. The structure in the middle is a square fabric of 
brick, stone, and mortar, about twenty-five feet in height, twenty feet in length, and the 
same in width, with arched entrances on each side facing the points of the compass. 
These entrances are approached by three steps each on the north and east sides, and 
by two steps on the south and west sides, where the ground is slightly higher. In the 
middle of the floor is a square well or hole, measuring exactly forty and one-half inches 
(1 m. 13 cm.) in each direction. Evidences are seen of pipes once used to conduct the 
naphtha to this and to the roof. The top of the shrine is surmounted by four chimneys at 
the corners, from which the flaming gases used to rise when the temple was illumined 
in times gone by. In the middle of the roof is a square cupola, from whose eastern side 
there projects, like a flag, a three-pronged fork that resembles the trisiila, or trident, 
of the Indian god Siva. ... High over the archway on the eastward front is a double 
oblong tablet, three and a half feet high by two broad, the upper section of which 
shows a swastika emblem and a sun, four flowers, and several nondescript figures.°! 
The lower section is devoted to an inscription in nine lines in the Nagari character 
of India, beginning Sati Sri Ganesdya namah, ‘In truth, Homage to the Honored 
Ganesa’— the common invocation, in Sanskrit writings, to the divinity who removes 


® Unfortunately, whenever any repairwork was done, it was done in an utterly 
unprofessional and casual manner. Most of the inscriptions appear to have been damaged 
through several layers of white-wash given to them (Jamshedji Maneckji Unvala, 
“Inscriptions from Suruhani near Baku,” Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, New Series, vol. 26, part I: 82). One visitor saw in 1950 one of the inscriptions 
having been fixed upside down (/bid. 82; A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to 
the Home of Omar Khayyam, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1911: 45)!! The repair 
work done on the Gurmukht inscription (no. XI), which exists above the door of cell no. 10, 
is another example of the shoddy work. After some damage occurred (most probably at the 
hands of vandals), the caretakers, most unfortunately, have simply filled-in the damaged 
portion with cement in such a careless manner that further damage has been caused to the 
letters of the inscription. 

°' These figures may represent a fire-altar, supposed to be behind a trisiila, and 
possibly a caitya-bell over a trisila. This is the view of Dr. L.H. Gray, Dr. J.E. Abbott, and 
Jackson himself. The exact measurements of the tablets in meters are: | m. 7 cm. high by 
59 cm. broad, the upper section being 37 cm. in height, the lower 75 cm. in height. 
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obstacles. The inscription continues, apparently in the Marwar dialect of the Panjab,” 
stating that the shrine was built for Jvala-ji (the same as the flame-faced goddess 
Jvala-mukhi, of Kangra in Himachal Pradesh),® and quoting a Sanskrit couplet on the 
merits of a pilgrimage and pious works. It concludes with the date of the Vikramaditya 
era, ‘Samvat 1873’ (= 1816 A.D.). 

Around the walls of the precinct, either above or near the side of the doorways 
of the cells, are fifteen more dedicatory tablets sunk in the plaster and written, with 
one exception, in the same Nagari character, prevailingly used for Sanskrit, or in a 
variety of this Indian alphabet. In my note-book I gave them numbers, beginning at the 
northwest corner near the usual entrance. Two of them in the northern wall are in the 
Panjabi language and script of Upper India and are of Sikh origin, as they quote from 
the Adi Granth, the sacred book of Nanak’s religion, which was founded about 1500 
A.D. Their date, however, must be two centuries or more after that era, as was shown 
by Dr. Justin E. Abbott, of Bombay, from a couple of photographs of two other tablets 
in the southern wall, which I brought back after my first visit to the temple.™ 


Jonas Hanway, who visited the Temple in 1747, has also left an interesting 


account 


[T]here is a little temple, in which the Indians now worship: near the altar, about 3 feet 
high, is a large hollow cane, from the end of which issues a blue flame, in colour and 
gentleness not unlike a lamp that burns with spirits, but seemingly more pure. These 
Indians affirm, that this flame has continued ever since the flood, and they believe it 
will last to the end of the world; that if it was resisted or suppressed in that place, it 
would rise in some other. Here are generally forty or fifty of these poor devotees, who 
come on a pilgrimage from their own country, and subsist upon wild celery, and a kind 
of Jerusalem artichokes, which are very good food, with other herbs and roots, found 
a little to the northward. Their business is to make expiation, not for their own sins 
only, but for those of others, and they continue the longer time, in proportion to the 
number of persons for whom they have engaged to pray. They mark their foreheads 
with saffron, and have a great veneration for a red cow. They wear very little clothing, 
and those who are of the most distinguished piety, put one of their arms upon their 
head, or some other part of the body, in a fixed position, and keep it unalterably in 
that attitude.® 


© Based upon the opinion and suggestions of Pandit D. Kosambi, of Poona (India), 


Professor C.R. Lanman, Dr. L.H. Gray, and especially Dr. J.E. Abbott. 


6 See Stewart (and Cust), “The Hindu Fire Temple at Baku,” Journ. As. Soc. 1897: 


311-318. Several references to jvalamukhi in Sanskrit literature will be found in Otto 
Bohtlingk and Rudolph Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch in Kiirzerer Fassung, St. Petersburg: 
Buchdruckerei der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 3, 1855-1875: 171- 


172. 


64 A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1911: 42-44. 


® Jonas Hanway, An Historical Account of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea: 


With a Jjournal of Travels from London through Russia into Persian; and back again 
through Russia, German and Holland, vol. 1, London: Hanway, 1753: 381-382. 
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Talking about the posture of ardhvabahu adopted by a sadhu at the Fire 
Temple, Samuel Gottlieb Gmelin,® who visited the Fire Temple in 1770, has 
described various kinds of austerities of the Udasin sadhus, as follows 


[E]in Indianer in dieser Stellung 20 Jahre lang unveranderlich geblieben und Essen 
und Trinken zur Nothdurft von Andern becommen hatte; ein andrer hatte 7 Jahre 
lang den einen Arm in die Hohe gehalten, der ihm nach einer solchen Marter endlich 
zur Belohnung steif geworden war. Noch 1803 lebte dort ein70 jahriger Greis, der 
30 Jahre unaufnérlich die Hande in die Hohe gehalten hatte, wodurch sie so sehr 
austrockneten, dafs selbst wenn er sie hatte herunterlassen wollen, sie sich nicht mehr 
gebogen hatten. Ein andrer zerschnitt seine Haut und zog sie dann mit einem Nadel 
zusammen, worauf sie auch so zuheilte. Ein dritter durchschnitt sich den K6rper auf 
beiden Seiten vom Halse nach der Brast und legte in diese Wunden eisernen Drath, 
welcher an einzelnen Stellen mit der dariiber zugeheilten Haut bedeck ward, aber an 
andern Stellen drang era us dem KO6rper hervor. Ein vierter legte sich in beide, der 
Mitte nach durchschnittene Ohren runde, gleich Radern gestaltete Steine und ging 
mit ihnen einige jarhe. Einem fiinften hingen die Haare, dicht an einander geklebt, 
verworren tiber die Schultern bis in die Lendengegend herab; beim sechsten bildeten 
diese verworrenen Haare 5 bis 6 Flechten, jede einen Daumen dick, aber tiber einen 
Faden lang, so dafs, wenn dieser Martyrer sie herabliefs, sie noch uber % Arschine 
am Boden lagen. Beide letztere hatten sich selbst einen freiwilligen Weichselzopf 
gemacht, um sich zu martern. Eine jeder legte sich im Ganzen verschiedene Qualen 
auf, nicht nur fiir seine eignen, sondern auch nach ihrem Geltibde fiir die Sunden 
anderer.*” 


English translation 


[A]n Indian had remained unchanged in this position for twenty years and had acquired 
food and drink from others in need of necessity; another had held up one arm for seven 
years, which after such a torture had finally made him stiff as a result. In 1803 there 
was still a seventy-year old man who had held his hands up steadily for thirty years, 
causing them to dry up so much that even if he had wanted to let them down, they 
would no longer have bent. Another cut his skin and then pulled it together with a 
needle, which also healed. A third cut the body on both sides from the neck to the 
chest and put iron wire in these wounds, which was covered in places with the healed 
skin, but in other places it came out of the body. A fourth put round stones in both ears, 
cut through the middle, shaped like wheels, and walked with them for a few years. A 


°° The German botanist and explorer, Samuel George Gottlieb Gmelin (4 July 1744 
— 27 July 1774) explored the rivers Don and Volga as well as the western and eastern 
coasts of the Caspian Sea. While he was on an exploration trip in the Caucasus in 1774, 
he was kidnapped by Usmey Khan of Khaitakes and murdered in Akhmedkent, Dagestan. 
At the time of his death, he was only 30 years of age. His death led to a Russian punitive 
expedition which captured Derbent for a short period of time. The results of his travels 
were published in Reise durch RuBland zur untersuchung der drey Natur-Reiche (Trip 
Through Russia to Study the Three Natural Provinces) in 4 volumes in 1770-1784. 

*? Quoted from Gmelin’s Reise durch RuBland zur Untersuchung der drey Natur- 
Reiche, St. Petersburg: Kayserlichen Academie der Wissenschaften, 1770: 46 given at 
Eduard Eichwald, Reise auf'dem Caspischen Meeren unt in Den Kaukasus: unternommen 
in den jahren 1825-26, Erste Abtheilung, Stuttgart und Tiibingen: J.G. COTTA’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1834: 178-179 fn. 
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fifth’s hair hung, glued close together, tangled over the shoulders down to the lumbar 
region; on the sixth, these tangled hairs formed five to six braids, each a thumb thick 
but making a long thread, so that when this martyr ran them down, they still lay on the 
floor making % an arch. Both of the latter had voluntarily made a braid of the Vistula 
River to torture themselves. Each one of them went through different agonies, not 
only for their own sins, but also took vows for the sins of others [translation is mine]. 


In his account of 1784, George Forster of the Bengal Civil Service has pointed 
out that “‘at Baku, where a Hindoo is found so deeply tinctured with the enthusiasm 
of religion, that though his nerves be constitutionally of a tender texture and his 
frame relaxed by age, he will journey through hostile regions from the Ganges to 
the Volga, to offer up prayer at the shrine of his God.” Similarly, Jacob Reineggs, 
who made several journeys in the Caucasus before 1796, speaks of the devotees 
as ‘Indianer,’ and he mentions their Yogic austerities, noting also that they burned 
their dead— a fact sufficient in itself to prove they could not have been true 
Zoroastrians.© 

While travelling in Central Asia between the years 1800 and 1816, James 
Morier came across an Indian Hindu pilgrim from Varanasi, who was on his way 
home after having performed a pilgrimage to the Mahajvala Jt Temple of Baku. 
Talking casually about this pilgrim he mentions that 

Travelling onwards, we met an Indian entirely alone, on foot, with no other weapon 
than a stick, who was on his road to Benares returning from his pilgrimage to Baku. 
He was walking with surprising alacrity, and saluted us with great good-humour, like 
one satisfied with himself for having done a good action. I believe that these religious 
feats are quite peculiar to the Indian character; for there is a great difference between 
the mind of one who undertakes a voyage to Mecca with a caravan, in the company 
of others, and of him who undismayed by solitude and distance, and unencouraged by 
example, perseveres in his object to the last.”° 

Talking about F.E. Eichwald’s visit during 1825-1826 and his description 
of the Temple, A.V. Williams Jackson says that the Temple “with its naked 
worshipers..., his [Eichwald’s] reference to the Kangra temple in India, and above 
all, his mention of a place in the cloister where the devotees burn the body of 
any of their number that may die, leave no doubt as to the Hindu character of the 
shrine at that day.””' Eichwald has stated that in his time the special patron of the 
temple was a rich Indian Hindu called Otumdshem (Atma/Uttam Sen?) (der Indier 
Otumdshem) who farmed the Caspian fisheries and lived mostly at Astrakhan.” 


* George Forster, Journey from Bengal to England: Through the Northern Part of 


India, Kashmire, Afghanistan, and Persia and into Russia by the Caspian Sea, vol. U, 
London: A. Faulder and Son, 1798: 262. 

®° See A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1911: 50. 

™ James Morier, Second Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor 2. 243, 
London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 1818: 243. 

" A.V. Williams Jackson, Op. Cit., 50. 

™ Eduard Eichwald, Reise auf dem Caspischen Meeren unt in Den Kaukasus: 
unternommen in den jahren 1825-26, Erste Abtheilung, Stuttgart und Tiibingen: J.G. 
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Talking about various Brahmanical-Hindu ceremonies at the Temple, Eichwald 

says 
So eben bliesen die Indier, als wir in ihre Zellen traten, in eine Tritonmuschel und 
zogen zugleich die Gloche in der Halle, als Zeichen, dafs sie ihre Andacht halten 
wollten. Einige, wie der Oberpriester, nahmen einen halben Bogen Papier hervor, 
auf den ein indisches Gebet geschrieben war, das sie ablasen und dabei unaufhorlich 
den Kopf bewegten. Nur beim Oberpriester versammeln sich mitunter einige andere 
Indier, um mit ihm ihre Gétzen anzubetem; sonst verrichtet ein jeder das Gebet in 
seiner Zelle und kommt nie in die eines andern.... 

Die meisten safsen an ihrem Feuer, Schitiren es an und beobachteten dabei ein tiefes 
Stillschweigen, andere schlugen beide Hande tiber den Kopf zusammen und sagten 
ihre Gebete her, indem sie ihn bestandig bewegten. In ihrer Andacht lassen sie sich 
von Keinem stéren; daher konnten wir ungehindert die Zellen eines jeden ansehen, 
ohne dafs er seine Andacht underbrach. Der Indier sehen das Feuer als etwas Heiliges 
oder als die Gottheit selbst an, den auf meine Frage, ob Feuer und Gott verschieden 
ware, sagten sie, es sey beides gleich; Feuer naunten sie bald mit dem arabischen 
Worte Nur, bald aush Aghan, wie es persisch heifst; beides sey Rahma (die Gottheit) 
oder Krischni, von welchem leztern Worte ich jedoch keine nahere Bedeutung weifs; 
es sollte auch indisch seyn. Da mir jedoch ein guter Dolmetscher fehlte, so konnte ich 
nicht bestimmt erfahren, ob sie das Feuer selbst fiir géttlich halten oder nicht; einer 
schien mir nur den Ort, wo das Feuer brennt, und den sie Atesch-gah, d. h. Feuer-ort 
nennen, fiir heilig zu bezeichnen, in ihren heiligen Biichern sey ihnen grade diefs 
Atesch-gah bei Baku angezeigt, als einen Ort, wohin sie wallfahrten miifsten, um 
Gott anzubeten. Doch glauben sie nicht bestimmt, dafs grade Gott hier vorziiglich 
wohne, den er wohne tiberall; auch wiifsten sie nicht, welche Gestalt Gott habe, doch 
zeichneten sie ihn unter mancherlei Formen und verehrten in diesen ihre Gottheit.” 


English translation 


Just now, when we entered their cells, the Indians blew into a conch-shell and at the 
same time pulled the bell” in the hall as a sign that they wanted to keep their prayer. 
Some, like the high priest, took out half a sheet of paper on which an Indian prayer 
was written, which they read and kept moving their heads. Only with the chief priest 
do some other Indians gather to worship their idols with him; otherwise everyone does 
the prayer in his cell and never comes into someone else’s ... 

Most of them feasted on their fire, stoking it, observing a deep silence, others 
clapped both hands over their heads and said their prayers by constantly moving them. 
In their devotion they let nobody disturb them; therefore we were able to look at 
everyone’s cell unhindered without interrupting his prayer. The Indians see fire as 


COTTA’schen Buchhandlung, 1834: 348; Jonas Hanway, An Historical Account of the 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea: With a Journal of Travels from London through Russia 
into Persian; and back again through Russia, German and Holland, vol. I, London: Hanway, 
1753: 377. 

® Eduard Eichwald, Op. Cit., 179-180. 

™ Later, talking about this bell, A.V. Williams Jackson says: “By a strange chance, 
the bell which once hung aloft from a hook that is still visible in the roof, and which was 
rung to mark the progress of the pagan ritual, now swings in the belfry of a Russian church 
which was in need of a signal to summon its worshipers to Sunday service” (A.V. Williams 
Jackson, Op. Cit., 57). 
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something sacred or as the deity itself, and when I asked whether fire and God were 
different, they said that both were the same. They sometimes called fire with the Arabic 
word Nur, sometimes Aghan (Agni), as it is called in Persian; both are Rahma (Rama, 
the deity) or Krischni, (Krsna) of which the last words I have no further meaning; 
it should also be Indian. However, since I lacked a good interpreter, I could not be 
certain whether they considered the fire itself divine or not; it only seemed to me the 
place where the fire burns, and where the Atesh-gah, i.e. the place of fire, considered 
sacred, in their holy books. The Atesh-gah near Baku is just indicated to them as a 
place where they must go on pilgrimages to worship God. But they do not definitely 
believe that God lives here especially, because he lives everywhere; nor did they know 
what form God has, but they drew Him in various forms and worshiped their deity in 
them [translation is mine]. 


The famous French writer Alexandre Dumas visited the temple in November 


1858. Talking about the rituals performed at the Temple, Dumas calls them “une 
messe hindoue.”” He also alludes repeatedly to the divine name Brahma being 
used by the sddhus in their chanting, the use of cymbals, and prostrations while 
performing the worship.” These are clearly Brahmanical-Hindu practices. 


The Englishman John Ussher, who visited the Fire Temple on 19 September 


1863, mentions that 


On drawing near the temple, we passed a manufactory lately erected by German 
speculators, for the purpose of utilizing the naphta. English machinery from Manchester 
lay about on the ground waiting to be put together, in strange and irreverent proximity, 
as it seemed, to the sanctuary of an ancient and mysterious faith. 

On entering the temple, we found ourselves in a courtyard, round which ran a 
row of low cells, whitewashed, to which low doors alone gave light as well as access. 
A stone platform, with three steps, standing in the centre of the court, served as a 
pedestal for four short, stout, square pillars, which were surmounted by a cupola; 
another pillar stood in a corner. All were hollow, and served as pipes to conduct the 
gas from the ground. In the centre, near the cupola, a jet of flaming gas issued from a 
hole in the middle of the platform, and burned steadily and clearly. Anywhere in the 
surrounding country, to the distance of a mile from the temple, on digging to the depth 
of a foot, the gas streams out and readily ignites.... 

The present temple is quite a modern building and small as it is, seems to afford 
more room than is occupied by the few worshippers who inhabit the cells around. 
Over each little door is an inscription. On entering, a low couch is seen, at the head of 
which is a hole in the ground. A little altar, composed of three steps, each of which is 
covered with brass and bronze images, stands on one side, close to which another jet 
of gas is burning. 

The present inhabitants were only two in number, both from India, one being a 
native of Calcutta, the other of Delhi. They were both old men; one of them had lived 
there many years, the other had only arrived the year before, but hoped to end his days 
in the holy place. They wore the usual Indian dress and turban, having in addition 
a streak of yellow paint between the eyes. At our request they went through some 


™® Alexandre Dumas, Le Caucase: Impressions de voyage, Nouvelle edition 2006, 


Montreal: Le Joyeux Roger, 1859: 25. 


7 See [bid., 25-30. 
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Figure 19: Explorationrigs atthe beginning of the twentieth century (Source: https://en. wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Ateshgah_ of Baku#/media/File:3a0pomennemt Atemrax, Hayao _20_B..JPG). 


of their forms of worship, which consisted in prostration before these altars, singing 
alternatively a monotonous chant, and beating cymbals in unison with the time. 
After they had spent about half an hour in these exercises they ate some sugar-candy, 
some of which they presented to us. They seemed in great poverty, to judge by their 
appearance, but nevertheless did not ask for alms or in any way solicit assistance.”” 


The two-resident sadhus have been pictured in the coloured frontis piece to 
Ussher’s book as being engrossed in the performance of their evening ritual on 
the pedestal of stone and mortar which is near the altar, and which, like it, is 
represented as lighted up with natural gas; being completely Brahmanical-Hindu.” 

Colonel C.E. Stewart, who visited Baku twice in the years 1866 and 1881, has 
pointed out emphatically that the enclosure at “Baku was similar in many respects 
to a Punjabi Dharamsala.” Giving an account of his visit of 1866, he says 

In 1866 one Hindu priest alone watched the fire, although previously three Hindu 

priests had always watched it; but not long before my visit the senior priest or Abbot 

of the Dharamsala, if I may so call him, had been murdered by Tartars for the sake of 
the money he had collected from Hindu devotees and other visitors to the temple, for 


7 John Ussher, Journey from London to Persepolis: Including Wanderings in 
Daghestan, Georgia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Persia, London: Hurst and 
Blackett Publishers, 1865: 207-208. 

8 See Ibid. 

”® C.E. Stewart, “Account of the Hindu Fire-Temple at Baku, in the Trans-Caucasus 
Province of Russia,” The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
April 1897: 311-312. 
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Figure 20: Two Udast sadhus performing puja at the Temple in c.1860 https://en. wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Ateshgah_of Baku#/media/File: USSHER(1865) p012 BAKU, FIRE TEMPLE.jpg 


though, of course, not an object of veneration, it was the source of a superstitious sort 
of curiosity to the neighbouring Mahomedans. After the murder of the Abbot one of 
the surviving priests fled, but the third remained to tend the fire... the centre of the 
enclosure was dedicated to the God Siva, as was shown by Siva’s iron trident, which 
was fastened on the roof.... The Hindu priest who remained was very delighted to 
find I spoke Punjabi, which was his native language. He had come from some place 
north of Delhi, and had been a priest for some time at the Jawala Mukhi Temple, near 
Kangra. He said he there heard from other priests of this greater Jawala Ji, as he called 
it, and had come on a pilgrimage to visit it, and remained for many years.*° 


During his second visit to Baku in 1881, Stewert visited the Temple many 
times. At this time, he mentions that he 


[F]ound the fire out and no priest. The engineer in charge of the neighbouring 
petroleum refinery accompanied me over to the temple, of which he held the key. He 
relit the fire, and when leaving carefully extinguished it, as he said he wanted all the 
natural petroleum gas for heating the furnaces of his own works. He also informed 
me that since my previous visit a new priest had arrived from India and taken charge 
for a time of the temple, but after some time had left. On this occasion I found on the 
floor close to the fire a small copper tablet with a figure of the elephant-headed god 
Gunpatti deeply engraved on it.... There can be no doubt that this temple is not and 
never can have been a Zoroastrian temple.... Zoroastrian temples are always placed 
on high mounds, and not on a plain as the Baku temple is. Baron Thielman in his 
work speaks of the Baku temple as if it were a Zoroastrian temple, but I feel certain 
he is mistaken. He saw the same priest apparently there as I met in 1866, but he was 
only able to speak to him through an interpreter, while I spoke to the man in his native 
language, and saw a good deal of him. 


%° Ibid. 
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Figure 21: Illustration of the temple with its seven fires in the Brockhaus and Efron Encyclopedic 
Dictionary (St Petersburg, 1890—1907) https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Brockhaus_ 
and_Efron_ Encyclopedic _Dictionary_b4_738-0.jpg 
At Khaff, in Khorasan, near the Afghan border, I met two Hindu Fakirs from India, 
who announced themselves to me as on a pilgrimage to this Baku Jawaila Ji... 
I was informed by a Hindu Fakir, whom I met near the Afghan Frontier of Persia, 


that he proposed to visit not only the Jawala Ji at Baku, but still another Hindu fire 
temple which he had heard of in Bokhara territory.*! 


Report of 1887 by a consul of the United States of America also states that 
from the city of Baku, “Six or seven miles southeast is Surakhani, the location of 
a very ancient monastery of the fire-worshippers of India, a building now in ruins, 
but which is yet occasionally occupied by a few of these religious enthusiasts, who 
make a long and weary pilgrimage on foot from India to do homage at the shrine 
of everlasting fire, which is merely a small jet of natural gas, now almost extinct.” 

R.N. Cust, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, wrote in his note 
in the society’s journal in January 1897 about the condition of the temple and its 
inscriptions: “Unless some steps are taken to interest the Russian Government in 
these Inscriptions, the building will probably be pulled down, the materials used 
for Petroleum stores, and the inscriptions disappear. One incidental advantage of 
publishing this paper will be, that the attention of Russian scholars will be called 
to the subject.’”’*? Perhaps the cautionary note written by Cust helped in saving the 


8! Tbid., 312-314. 

® Anonymous, Reports from the Consuls of the United States, no. 74, February, 
Department of State, Washington: Government Printing Press, 1887: 407. 

83 Robert Needham Cust, “Note,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, April 1897: 315. 
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temple from being destroyed by people questing to install exploration rigs and 
build stores in Surakhani. Still, avoidable damage took place in the form of the 
eternal fires being permanently extinguished, two inscriptions having been lost, 
and portions of the temple being Zoroastrianized in the name of refurbishment 
and restoration. 

The fact that the temple is an Udast hermitage is left in no doubt by the 
twenty-three inscriptions. The Devanagari inscription installed above the eastern 
arch of the sanctum sanctorum is an invocation in Sanskrit to Ganesa and Jvala 
Ji. It depicts Strya, two Trisilas, a ritual bell, a vedi (sacrificial fire-altar), and 
devotional Brahmanical-Hindu svastika (consisting of dots with slanted ends) 
drawn in the upper portion of the inscription. Of all the inscriptions that can 
be deciphered, partially or completely, devotional Brahmanical-Hindu svastika 
has been drawn in as many as eight of them. Fifteen inscriptions begin with the 
primordial Om and eighteen inscriptions open with the salutation S77 Ganesaya 
Namah. Goddess Jvala Ji has been mentioned sixten times by name in as many as 
twelve inscriptions. Two inscriptions contain invocations to Ramaji sata (Rama 
the Truthful) and two other inscriptions contain the Mala Mantra, the first verse 
of the Japuji Sahib, in Gurmukhi script. Another inscription is dedicated to Gurii 
Nanak, whose elder son, Sti Chand, had founded the Udast Sampradai. 


CHAPTER 6 


Baba Nanak, Baba Sri Chand, and the 
Udas! Tradition 


In the Indian ascetical tradition, it is believed that in order to attain profound 
spiritual vision one must meditate and practise severe austerities by leading a life 
away from the mundane world of the ordinary. In other words, leading a life in 
complete isolation and under extreme conditions requires mental and physical 
discipline of the highest order. The residents of the Fire Temple of Surakhani 
appear to have followed this type of Weltanschauung. 

There are indications that the two Gurmukhi tablets (installed above the 
doorways of cells no. 7 and 10) and another one in Devanagari (installed above the 
doorway of cell no. 12) were established here in the fire-temple to commemorate 
the visit of Baba Nanak to Baku while Baba Ji was returning from Africa via the 
Middle East, Persia, and Central Asia during his Fourth Udasi (Spiritual Journey) 
sometime between the years 1511 CE and 1521 CE). Baba Nanak who was without 
any doubt the greatest traveller ever born in the Indian subcontinent,! his visit 
to Baku and its environs is described by Giani Gian Singh in his Twarikh Guru 
Khalsa (Itihas Sri Gurii Nanak Dev Ji as follows: 


Ga 2 (gaeTS) Tow ARS Faat S weet 2 ar arae Ut Ba uet A Ta oT OO oat 
feg ag aver ft wa ctovs wa feta ar fed fate aees Osea uradibit @ ame 
ow waraa dar di ufos 8a arat Qa wars Wt ae una urate ah aaTaG, 
wnerds, Sait, Gea utes afvat saat famt ur Be ade x8 Ga 2H 2 Bs uaut B 
etaa et sat feng age d@ (GadH GA) wa 2am feu fa fea 2a eta 3 
soferss 2 fesara 2h. . fea feta urdt 8 aus FET Fer at 8 dea etd 
ma Sout oret feat Tal Ga § HOTTET WER TSI ‘§H uaTg et ofoa afua 
ardbat § fear 8 G°S ura Smet aes OTH Uses UT TBE AT BtSTI? 


Transcription into Roman: 


Othon de (Baghdad) hakama sameta sabhanam nun adami de marana di saunha pava 
ke rabba da bhaia bhagati dridha kara Baba ji agge Irana mulaka vicca ja fire jithe 


' It has been asserted by some scholars that no evidence or mention of Gurti Nanak’s 
journey in the Middle East or Central Asia has been found in any textual or epigraphical 
records of the region. These scholars also say that claims have been made of additional 
inscriptions, but no one has been able to locate and verify them (see McLeod 2004: 127- 
131, 2007: 42-44; Callewaert and Snell 1994: 26-27; David. N Lorenzen, Bhakti Religion 
in North India: Community Identity and Political Action, New York: SUNY Press, 1995: 
41-42; V.L. Ménage, “The “Guri Nanak” Inscription at Baghdad,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, no. 1, 1979: 16-21). However, as we shall 
see, there is sufficient epigraphical evidence of Baba Nanak having visited Baku’s Jvala 
Ji Temple. 

? http://www.ik13.com/PDFS/TWK_1.pdf. 228. Accessed 31.03.2017. 
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Zaradasata paigambara Parasian de mazahaba da acaraya hoya hai. Pahile eha sara 
desa Agni hotri gai de piijaka Parsian da si... Karakar, Asfahan, Nairasi, Belas adika 
Sahiran nagaran jangalan da Sail karde ate usa deSa de beanta purakhan niin isvara di 
bhagati vicca jodade hoye (Uraganja desa) Riisa de raja vicca ja fire. Eha desa Irana 
te turakistana de vicakara hai... Itthe ikk pahadi viccon bahuta jaga javalamukhi de 
mandara vangin agga diyan latan nikaladtyan hana. Usa nin mahajavala akhade hana. 
Usa pahada di lahira bahira sathian nti dikha ke uthon cara manjalan gulelala nama 
parabata da Ananda ja lita.? 
English Translation 


Having received pledges from all, including the king, not to kill any human being, 
creating fear of God and strengthening Bhakti, Baba Ji went further on to the country 
of Iran where prophet Zardast of the religion of Parsis was born. Earlier this entire 
country was of the fire and cow-worshipper Parsis.... Passing through the cities, towns 
and forests of... Krakar, Asfahan, Nairsi, Belas, etc., and guiding countless to the 
Divine Name, he reached (Urganj country of) Russia. This country is located between 
Iran and Turkistan... Here in one hill flames of fire emerge out of the ground at many 
places just like the Javalamukhi Temple (in India). It is called Mahajavala. After 
showing the wonders of this mountain to his companions [he] enjoyed the bliss of the 
mountain called Gulelala after having travelled four stoppages. 


As the above stated three inscriptions appear to have been installed by the 
Udasi devotees of Baba Nanak and his elder son Baba Sri Chand and this fire 
temple was looked after by the Udast sadhus, it will not be out of context to 
look at the origin and development of the Udasi Sampradaya (the Udasi Order 
of Ascetics). The word Udasz is derived from the Sanskrit term uddsa or udasin 
which in the ascetical tradition implies a spiritually inclined mendicant who is 
indifferent to worldly attachments. Udasi Sampradaya was founded by Baba Sri 
Chand (b.1494), the elder son of Baba Nanak. Sri Chand neither settled at one 
place nor did he build any permanent dwellings. He propagated asceticism and 
celibacy.’ 

The philosophy of the Udasis is that of monistic or Advaita Vedanta* as 
popularized by Adi Sankaracarya. Not only are they scholars of Sanskrit, the 
Udasis are particularly adept in Ayurveda, the traditional Indian medicine. They 
revere Gurii Nanak, preach his message, and recite the bani of the Sikh Guris, 
yet have continued to retain their separate identity. The Udasis specifically 
consider the Trisakti (Om, Svasitka, and Trisiila) as holy symbols and worship 
the Paricayatana, i.e. the five Hindu deities, viz., Siva, Visnu, Durga, Ganega, and 


> Tbid. 

4 Pashaura Singh and Louis E. Fenech, The Oxford Handbook of Sikh Studies, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2014: 375-376. 

> Advaita Vedanta is a classic system of spiritual realization in the Indic tradition that 
believes in the idea that Brahman alone is ultimately real, the phenomenal transient world 
is an illusory appearance (maya) of Brahman, and the true self, atman is not different from 
Brahman (Eliot Deutsch, Advaita Vedanta: A Philosophical Reconstruction, Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1973: 3 fn 2). 
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Figure 22: A tableau vivant depicting Udast sadhus sitting around Fire. 


Stirya.° Evidence of the worship of the Paficadyatana and reverence towards the 
Trisakti is available throughout the Mahajvala Ji Temple of Baku, especially in its 
inscriptions. 

Since ancient times, the institution of asceticism has largely consisted of 
two kinds of orders, i.e. monastery-dwellers (Gramika/viharika) and forest/ 
desert dwellers (araniyakas/arannakas). Baba Nanak revolutionized asceticism 
by introducing the concept of house-holder ascetics. One line of thought is that 
though Baba Nanak led the life of an ascetic for many years, he did not advocate 
this form of life to others as, according to him, the robe of a fagir and acts of 
penance (dhuta) are not in themselves an evidence of a life of purity. Thus, this 
line of thought suggests that Baba Nanak advocated that people could practice 
virtue while engaged in the ordinary business of the world or could do even better 
than what they could do by withdrawing to the seclusion of the desert or the 
mountains.’ In other words, according to this line of thought, Baba Nanak laid 
specific emphasis on the importance of family life and he clearly rejected the life 
of seclusion and withdrawal from worldly affairs. Thus, on returning from his 
fourth and final Udasi, Gurtii Nanak Dev wore the dress of a family man and gave 
up his Udasi outfit. Following this line of thinking, some scholars have hinted that 


° James Lochtefeld, “Asceticism,” The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Hinduism: A-M, 
vol. 1, New York: The Rosen Publishing Group: 61; “Panchayatana,” [bid., 494. 

7 C.H. Payne, A Short History of the Sikhs, 2nd ed., Patiala: Department of Languages, 
Punjabi University, 1970: 27-28. 
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Sri Chand may have gone a bit too far in the practice of ascetical penance® and 
as a consequence may have put himself at variance with the path to spirituality as 


* Various kinds of austere practices that the Udasin sannyasins and others undertook to 
either suppress or completely rid themselves of bodily drives, ranged from measures such 
as taking a vow of silence to extreme physical mortifications that commonly included (see 
Ganga Ram Garg, Encyclopedia of the Hindu World, vol. 3, New Delhi: Concept Publishing 
Company, 1992: 693): 


1. 


13. 


14. 


Adopting bodily posture of an ardhva-bahu (up-armed) whereby the devotee 
constantly holds his arms above his head till they are fixed in that position 
permanently (sears qa Haq wont A ardhvabahurviraumyesa na 
ca kascit srnoti mam). 

Adopting bodily posture of an ardhva-mukhi (up-faced) whereby holding the 
face upwards to the sky until the neck muscles harden. 

Adopting bodily posture of a nica-sirasi (down-headed) whereby keeping the 
head hanging down with feet attached to the bow of a tree. 

Adopting bodily posture of a nakhi-must (nail-fist) whereby keeping the fist 
permanently closed so that the nails grow into flesh. Another type of this kind of 
posture was holding a small pot containing a sacred plant such as tw/asi till the 
long curved nails grow around it like an iron frame. 

Adopting the posture of a nis-calin (non-mover) whereby standing or sitting in 
one spot for years without moving to the extent that birds reputedly made nests 
in his hair, creepers climbed up his legs, and anthills grew up around his legs. 
Adopting the posture of a khadasri (standing) whereby living without ever lying 
down and even sleeping in a standing position, and remaining permanently 
upright, sometimes leaning on a staff or against a tree. 

Adopting the posture of a bhamika (earthling) whereby sleeping on the ground 
without ever using a bed or a mattress. 

Adopting the posture of a kutilaka (crooked) whereby never standing, sitting, or 
lying in a straightened position, but always remaining bent. 

Adopting the posture of a sankusi (spike-lying) whereby spending hours every 
day lying on a bed of nails. 

Adopting the posture of a chinnaka (mutilator) whereby mutilating, maiming or 
lacerating oneself. 


. Adopting the posture of a Panica-tapas (five penances) whereby sitting beneath 


the scorching sun, with four great fires on all four sides blazing around him. 


. Adopting the posture of a milikatta (root-resident) whereby living at the foot of 


a tree. 

Adopting the posture of a pamsugunthita (dirt dweller) whereby living swathed 
with dirt and dust. 

Adopting the posture of a jatila (matted-hair) whereby wearing matted-hair. 


These ascetics also combined their austere practices with some sort of meditation 
or concentration (dhyana/jhana, samadhi) aimed at producing an altered state of 
consciousness for the purpose of acquiring a deeper understanding of the nature 
of existence (samsdra). Different combinations of these austere practices and 
meditational techniques resulted in the origin of numerous philosophical perspectives 
that aimed at intellectually rationalizing the understanding of samsara. Baba Nanak 
denounced such austere practices because of their many perversions. 
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suggested by Baba Nanak.’ Consequently, it has been suggested that Sit Chand 
was not nominated by Baba Nanak as his successor to the gurgaddi. 

The other line of thought is that Baba Nanak did not categorically disapprove 
of the path adopted by Sri Chand. This line of thought suggests that when Sri 
Chand requested to be blessed and made a plea to Baba Nanak for his worn Udast 
dress, Nanak blessed him with the Udasi dress as he thought Sri Chand to be 
worthy of it.!° Sri Chand took a vow to maintain the sanctity of the Udasi robe till 
the end"! and went ahead by founding his own sect and instructed his followers to 
remain single, own no property, and have no fixed homes.'* He was recognized 
as a saint and leader by his followers who became known as the Udasis. This 
line of thinking seems to indicate that a divine being such as Baba Nanak could 
not have shown any prejudice against an alternative and well-recognized path to 
spirituality. For instance, Udast Gobind Das, Chief Mahant at Kankhal, Hardwar 
has pointed out in this regard that there was no conflict between the father and the 
son. According to him, “Father and son appreciated that each other’s way of life 
was different, so they each taught their ways separately. The difference was that 


° See Max Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vol. 1, New Delhi: S. Chand & Co, 1963: 
319; I.B. Banerji, Evolution of the Khalsa, vol. I, Calcutta: A Mukherjee & Co, 1972: 160; 
S.M. Latif, History of the Punjab, New Delhi: Eurasia Publishing House, 1964: 246. 

'0 Lal Singh, “Udasi Ki Reet Chalai,” in Gurdev Singh (ed.), Udasi Sampardaye ate 
Sikh Panth, New Delhi: Gobind Sadan, 2007: 15-16. 

" Kirpal Singh, Seminar Papers on Baba Sri Chand ji, New Delhi: Gobind Sadan 
Publication, 1994: 12. 

". G.C. Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, New Delhi: New Book Society of India, 
1956: 32. 
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Figure 24: A tableau vivant of Udasi sadhus. 


Baba Sri Chand became the teacher of Udasis because one was a house holder 
(Guru Nanak) and one unattached (Baba Sri Chand).”'? The Udasi perspective is 
that Baba Sri Chand’s mandate was to teach the ascetics to contemplate God, put 
them on a straight path to salvation, make them firm in knowledge of God, and 
reveal God to them. This was the mandate given by Guri Nanak to him.'* It goes 
without saying that Baba Sri Chand, at least within the traditional perspective, 
became an inspirational model of vision and enlightenment. 

It has been suggested that some of the followers of Sri Chand may have felt 
unhappy that Baba Nanak’s place did not go to Sri Chand and they may have 
created difficulties for Angad by refusing to accept his succession.'* Thus, the 
issue of gurgaddi being inherited by the eldest son through primogeniture vis-a-vis 
it being conferred by the Guri on a deserving disciple (sisya) may have cropped 
up. The followers of Guri Angad may have insisted that the gift of Gurtiship could 
only be received from the master and not by nominating oneself.'® In fact, it has 
been suggested that the insistence of Gurii Angad’s followers on the principle of 
nomination was directed against Sri Chand, who claimed to be the successor of 
Gurti Nanak.'’ However, it was believed by the Udasis that Gurii Nanak himself 


8 http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php/Baba_Sri_Chand. 

'4 See bid. 

'S See Khushwant Singh, History of the Sikhs, vol. 1, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1963: 49; H.R. Gupta, History of the Sikh Guriis, New Delhi: U.C. Kapur & Sons, 
1973: 81. 

'© See Adi Grantha: 474-475. 

"” See J.S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab, rev. ed., Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998: 29-30. 
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Figure 25: A tableau vivant of an Indian Cooking Vegetables and Fruit for Ayurvedic medicine. 


started the two gaddis, one was given to the house-holder Angad and the other to 
the celibate Sri Chand.!* In any case, the successor of Guri Angad, Gurii Amar 
Das, in order to distinguish his sect from the Udasis and to provide it a proper 
identity, declared passive and reclusive Udasis to be wholly separate from the 
active and domestic Sikhs and advised his followers to keep respectful distance 
from the Udasis.'? Thus, Gurti Amar Das successfully preserved the movement in 
its infancy from becoming one of the many sects.”” Though now the two groups 
had clearly identified themselves as distinct from each other but continued to 
dwell in the shared legacy of Baba Nanak’s tolerance and respect for difference of 
opinion. From the time of Gurii Ram Das onwards mutual respect and recognition 
picked up further pace. This helped both sides in furthering their influence and 
hence one is not surprised that Persian literature of the nineteenth century hints at 
their popularity in north-western South Asia and beyond.”! 

Cordiality and acceptance were further strengthened by Gurti Arjan Dev. 
Gurti Hargobind took it one step further when he offered his eldest son, Baba 
Gurditta, as a disciple to Baba Sri Chand. This step confirmed and cemented 


'8 Raghubir Singh, “Baba Sri Chand and the Persian Chronicles,” Seminar Papers on 
Baba Sri Chand Ji, New Delhi: Gobind Sadan, 1994: 67. 

' See Amritsar District Gazetteer, Part A, 1914: 13; W.L. M’Gregor, History of the 
Sikhs, vol. I, London: James Madden, 1970: 51. 

?° See John Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, London: John Murray, 1812: 27; H.R. Gupta, 
History of the Sikh Guriis, New Delhi: U.C. Kapur & Sons, 1973: 83. 

71 See Raghubir Singh, “Baba Sri Chand and the Persian Chronicles,” Seminar Papers 
on Baba Sri Chand ji, New Delhi: Gobind Sadan, 1994: 68-69. 
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mutual respect between the two sides as both held Baba Nanak in deep reverence. 
Gurii Hargobind sent the Udasis into different directions with the express goal 
of spreading Sikhism. Consequently, the Udasts of the dhaans and the baksises 
travelled far and wide and established the Udast derdas and akharas in distant 
places. They became zealous preachers of Sikhism and carried to far off places the 
message of Gurti Nanak which had been sanctified by the Sikh Guris, especially 
Gurti Nanak himself.*? The adoption of Baba Gurditta also indicates to a great 
extent that at least the Udasis accepted the concept of household-asceticism as 


2 Pashaura Singh and Louis E. Fenech, The Oxford Handbook of Sikh Studies, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2014: 375-376. 
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Figure 27: A tableau vivant of an Udast sadhu 


preached and practiced by Gurii Nanak.*? The Udasis kept progressing steady and 
were particularly supported by Maharaja Ranjit Singh as a consequence of which 
the number of their centres had gone up to 250 by the end of whose reign.” 


3 See R.L. Nigham, “Baba Sri Chand,” Seminar Papers on Baba Sri Chand ji, Gobind 
Sadan, New Delhi, 1994: 6. 

4 JS. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab, Rev. ed., Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998: 116. 
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a) 


" 


ivant of an Udasi Sadhu practising dhutaguna 
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The authoritative text of the Udast 
movement is the Matra (Discipline), a hymn of 
78 verses attributed to Baba Sri Chand. This text 
underscores the need for spiritual advancement 
to be accomplished through a life of celibacy, 
homelessness, and detachment from _ the 
samsaric affairs. It is noteworthy that the Udasis 
continued to hold the belief that the spiritual 
power and efficacy of the Matra of Baba Sri 
Chand is at par with the Japuji of Gurti Nanak. It 
may be further pointed out that as the philosophy 
of the Udasis is basically the monistic Vedanta as 
set forth by Sankara, they interpret the message 
of Gura Granth Sahib in Vedantic terms.”° 
They are also seen as not abiding by the Rehat 
Maryada” and the Khalsa’s dress codes.”’ It has 
been further pointed out that “Few Sikhs would 
mention these Indic texts and ideologies in the 
same breadth as the Sikh tradition, let alone trace Figure 29: A Bell 
elements of their tradition to this chronological and ideological point, despite the 


> According to Grewal, “Udasi sddhs... used Granth Sahib for their Vedantic 
exposition of the Sikh faith.... The Udasi version of Sikhism was in some essential ways 
different from what the Singhs believed in. The Udasts traced their origin to Guru Nanak 
but gave more prominence to Sri Chand as the real founder of the path of renunciation 
(udas). They did not reject the line of succession from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh, 
but they attached greater importance to the chain of succession from Guru Nanak, through 
Sri Chand and the Adi Udasis to the reigning mahant of an Udasi establishment. They 
showed no great respect for the Granth Sahib, and interpreted its essential message in 
Vedantic terms, shifting the emphasis from a personal god to an impersonal reality. They 
did not subscribe to the twin doctrine of Guru-Panth and Guru-Granth” (J.S. Grewal, The 
Sikhs of the Punjab, rev. ed., Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998: 96, 117). 

6 Sikh Rehat Maryada is a code of conduct and conventions for the followers of 
Sikhism, approved by the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar in 1945. 
This code is one of many Rehatnadmds (Codes of Conduct) that have been written for 
Sikhs for the practical and functional working of Sikh Gurdwaras as well as the religious 
practices to foster cohesion amongst the Sikh community (see Kulraj Singh, “Preface to 
the English Version,” in Sikh Reht Maryada, Amritsar: Shiromani Gurudwara Parbandhak 
Committee, 31 August 1994; Nirmal Singh, Searches in Sikhism: Thought, Understanding, 
Observance, New Delhi: Hemkunt Publishers, 2008: 184ff; Sukhbir Singh Kapoor and 
Mohinder Kaur Kapoor, “Introduction,” The Making of the Sikh Rehatnamas, New Delhi, 
India: Hemkunt Publishers ,2008: 9; Jeffrey Haynes, Routledge Handbook of Religion and 
Politics, New York: Routledge, 2008: 316). 

>’ David. N. Lorenzen, Bhakti Religion in North India: Community Identity and 
Political Action, New York: SUNY Press 1995: 57; Harjot Oberoi, The Construction of 
Religious Boundaries: Culture, Identity, and Diversity in the Sikh Tradition, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1990: 78-80. 
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fact that the Indic mythology permeates the Sikh sacred canon, the Guru Granth 
Sahib and the secondary canon, the Dasam Granth, and adds delicate nuance and 
substance to the sacred symbolic universe of the Sikhs of today and of their past 
ancestors.””8 In many other respects also the Udasis closely resemble the Saiva 
sannyasis. The Udasis hold the Sikh Guris in high esteem, but at the same time 
consider the line of succession of vital importance from Gurii Nanak through Sri 
Chand to the Udast mahants. They have the icons of Baba Nanak and Sri Chand 
as the central objects of worship in their temples. Like all Saiva safinyasis, the 
Udasis pay special reverence to the ashes with which many of them smear their 
bodies. Significantly, the practice of dhtini (continuous smouldering fire) was 
an integral feature of the earliest known Udast centres. Usually, they have long 
matted hair (jata) and some of them wear a janjir (chain) around their waists. 
Their practice of keeping the dhiina (continuous fire), belief in the doctrines 
and practices of the Hatha- Yoga, ringing of ghanfi or gharial (bells), narasingha or 
singhi (blowing instruments), chanting of hymns, and waving of lights before the 
Adi-Granth form an integral part of their religious service. They greet each other 
with ‘Om namo Brahmane’ and consider the supernatural powers of the Siddhas as 
highly useful and efficacious. They use topi (cap), kharavan (pitons), philamdala 
(rosary of flowers), jholi (bag), and tuimba (dried pumpkin). Some of the Udasis 
wear white while others prefer geruda (ochre) or red-coloured garments. Some of 
them wear se/i (cord) around the head, neck and waist. Some Udasi centres also 
impart training in Indian system of medicine and physiology. In fact, some of the 
Udasi sannyasins are known for being experts on the Caraka Samhita, the famous 
treatise on the Ayurveda. The Udasis employ Brahmanas and perform srddha. 
They celebrate the Kumbha festival enthusiastically. Besides revering the Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib and works associated with the Guris, the Udasis consider the 
Sanskrit scriptures such as the Vedas, the Upanisads, the Purdnas, the Ramdyana, 
and the Mahabharata as their sacred texts. To the Udasis, Gurti Nanak Dev is none 
other than the avatdra of Lord Visnu, and Baba Sri Chand that of Lord Siva. 

The relationship between the Sikhs and the Udasis appears to be historically 
quite a complex one. It may be said that to some extent the religious practices of the 
Udasis are a syncretism of Sikhism and Hinduism. Their outlook is that whereas 
the objective of both is to safeguard the Sandtana Dharma (Eternal Moral and 
Cosmic Order), the specific mission of Baba Sri Chand was to spread the message 
of his Guri and father, Nirankarasvaripa (the form of the Formless) Jagad Guri 
Nanak Dev Ji. In other words, following the path as laid down by their founder, the 
scholarly Udasis in a way considered themselves as the missionaries of Gurmat. 
They contributed greatly towards the development and growth of Sikhism by not 
only constructing many new gurdwaras and managing them but also by brining 
large number of people under the umbrella of Sikhism besides teaching and 
training young novices. The Udasis managed to successfully survive during the 
tumultuous and difficult medieval period and were able not only to continue their 


°8 Pashaura Singh and Louis E. Fenech, The Oxford Handbook of Sikh Studies, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2014: 36. 
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Figure 30: A Tablau Vivant showing the Udast Sadhus Offering Prayers. 


missionary work but also remain the custodians of the Sikh shrines.”? The Udast 
saints are particularly worthy of our praise not only because they represent the first 
Sikh saints but also because classical Sikhism owes so much to them. However, 
when the issue of Sikh identity arose, many Udast beliefs, devotional practices, and 
modes of living were seen as contradictory to mainstream Sikh doctrine.*® Their 
ascetical and iconic dispositions were generally identified as Brahmanical-Hindu. 
The Sikh Gurdwara Reform Act, 1925 defined the term Sikh in a way that excluded 
the syncretic groups like the Udasis, Nanakpanthis, Sanatanis. Consequently, the 
Udasi mahants were expelled from the Sikh shrines as they were seen as indulging 


°° [bid., 375-376. 

°° The aims of the Singh Sabha Movement founded in the 1870s were to “propagate the 
true Sikh religion and restore Sikhism to its pristine glory; to write and distribute historical 
and religious books of Sikhs; and to propagate Gurmukhi Punjabi through magazines and 
media” (N. Gerald Barrier and Nazer Singh, “Singh Sabha Movement,” Harbans Singh 
(ed.), Encyclopedia of Sikhism, vol. 4, Patiala: Punjabi University, Patiala, 2002: 205). 
The leaders of the Movement alleged that besides using the gurdwara offerings and other 
donations as their personal revenue and ignoring the needs of the Sikh community of the 
time, the Udasis had allowed the gurdwaras to turn into spaces where various kinds of non- 
Sikh, Brahmanical practices such as idol worship and caste discrimination were allowed to 
take place (see Harnik Deol, Religion and Nationalism in India: The Case of the Punjab, 
New: Routledge, 2000: 65-78). Parting of ways has further been alleged on the anti- 
Sikhism propaganda in the Arya Samaj press through the 1880s leading up to the Lahore 
anniversary celebration by Arya Samajis in November 1888 that resulted in the eventual 
end of Sikh support for them, replacing an earlier perception of shared goals (Ibid. 70). 
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Figure 31: A tableau vivant of an Udasi sadhu in airdhva-bahu posture. 


in ritual practices that were against the teachings of the Sikh gurus. Since then, 
the Udasis have increasingly regarded themselves as Hindus rather than Sikhs.*! 
Moreover, contemporary Sikhism is largely opposed to ascetical practices and 
for this reason alone it does not have much place for the Udasis. The increasing 
politicization of the Sikh institutions, especially the Akal Takht and the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) and their domination by Jat Sikhs, has 
further led to the alienation of the Udasis and widened the gap between the two. 
Thus, one is not surprised that many Sikhs refuse to acknowledge the Udasis as 
their co-religionists. 

Readable versions* of the two Gurmukhi inscriptions (no. X and XI) and one 
Devanagari inscription (no. XIIJ), specifically important with regard to the Udast 
Tradition as well as Sikhism, are as follows: 


Inscription no. X 


ek omkara sati nama karata purakha nirabhau nirvaira akalamirti ajiint saibham gura 
prasadi Iljapull adi sacu jugadi sacu hai bhi sacu nanaka host bhi sacull satigura prasadi 


3! See John S. Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann.1993. Studying the Sikhs: Issues for 
North America, New York: SUNY Press, 1993: 113; Tanweer Fazal, ‘Nation-state’ and 
Minority Rights in India: Comparative Perspective on Muslim and Sikh Identities, New 
York: Routledge, 2014: 113. 

» For detailed study of these inscriptions, please refer to Chapter 7. 
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ll baba jagti Saha sutha jisa ka cela bava bhagu saha ji[sa] ka cela bava banke Saha jisa 
ka cela chata Saha dharama ki jagah banat. 

English translation 
The Sole Supreme Being is the True Name (who is) the Creator, Fearless, Enmity-less, 
deathless, birthless, Self-Existent, (and is known by) the Gurii’s Grace. [Repeat this 
(Meditate]. He is true in the beginning; He is true since Eternity; He is true now (and) 
Nanak (says) he will be true in the future. Grace of the true Guru. Baba Jagii Sah, 
whose disciple [was] Bava Bhagu Saha, whose disciple [was] Bava Banke Sah, whose 
disciple [is] Chat Sah [who] built (this) holy place. 

Inscription no. XI 
ek omkara sati nama karata purakha nirabhau nirvaira akalamirti ajiini saibham gura 
prasadi I|japull adi sacu jugadi sacu hai bhi sacu nanaka host bhi sacull satigura prasadi 
| wahiguru ji sahaill baba taha dasa bange wale ka cela mela rama tisa ka cela karata 
rama udasiil jvala pai dharama ki jagah banat gayill wahigurii wahigurii ke carana 
bajagalt thanll 

English Translation 
The Sole Supreme Being is the True Name (who is) the Creator, Fearless, Enmity- 
less, deathless, birthless, Self-Existent, (and is known by) the Gurii’s Grace. May 
Waheguru be the Protector! Baba Tah Das Bange Wala’s disciple Mela Ram whose 
disciple was Karata Rama Udasi who constructed the holy place at Jvala. The place 
Buyjagalt (bows) at the feet of Waheguru twice. 

Inscription No. XIII 


Sri ramall samta sri kasadasall sri ganesaya namahll samvata 1770I| varsa rajakrama jata 
mata vusasa vada 5 su 8 ha i hasatarall tara camda natamastaja nanakall 


English Translation 
Sti Rama. Saint Sti Krsna Dasa! Hale the worthy Ganesa! Year (of Vikramaditya) 


Samvat 1770. Sth day of the dark to 8th day of the bright half of the month of Vaisakha 
[Taurus]. Tara Chand bows his head before Nanak. 


The two Gurmukhi inscription do not mention any date and appear to 
be commemorative inscriptions. First portion of each of the two Gurmukhi 
inscriptions, i.e., nos. X and XI gives the Mula Mantra which is followed by 
the names of Udast sadhus. The language of the inscriptions is Sant Bhasa 
(amalgamation of early medieval Panjabi and Braj Bhasa) that was used by the 
Panjabi saints during the medieval period. Inscription no. XI, mentions the well- 
known expression Waheguri Ji Sahai (= faag vt aarfe). As this expression was 
used by Guru Gobind Singh, this inscription may be dated to the period of Guri 
Gobind Singh or perhaps a little later.*? The last line of inscription no.X1 is of great 
historical value. Apart from the expression Wahegurii Waheguri (= faaa =faaa), 
it also mentions a place called Bujagali. It has been suggested that Baba Nanak 
uttered Waheguri Waheguri when he emerged from the Vein rivulet after three 


33 See Gurvinder Singh Chohan, “Gurti Nanak’s Travel: An Appraisal of Baku Visit,” 
Understanding Sikhism: The Research Journal, January-December, vol. 17, no. 1, 2015: 
20. 
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days and had the ultimate divine revelation.* It is quite probable that when Baba 
Nanak travelled to Mecca on a boat through the Arabian Sea during his Fourth 
Udasi (Spiritual Journey), he may have taken a detour via the east coast of Africa, 
converting some people in and around Bujagalt.*° And it is these followers of 
Baba Ji from the place of Bujagali who are referred to as paying double homage 
to Waheguri. The fact that the expression Waheguri Wahegurii is strongly 
connected to Gurii Nanak, there is a strong possibility of this inscription’s East 
African connection. Alternatively, the Udasi sadhus may have proselytized in East 
Africa after Gurii Hargobind sent them into different directions to spread Sikhism. 
The Udasis, who travelled to distant places and became zealous preachers, are 
known to have carried the message of the Guriis, especially Gurtii Nanak to far 
off places. In that case, it may have been Karata Rama Udasi’s disciples from 
Bujagali who may have made a donation towards the construction of the cell and 
are referred to in the inscription as paying homage at the feet of Waheguri.. 

The most important form of information available in inscription no. XIII is 
the reference to Gurtii Nanak in the last line in which the devotee “Tara Chand 
bows before Nanak.” It may be noted that pilgrimage means a devotional act 
of journeying (yatra) to a sacred spot (tirtha) which is imbued with spiritual 
energy. Saintly individuals who lead exemplary lives imbue their environments 
with holiness flowing from their spiritual practices. The devotees of these saintly 
personalities continue to derive spiritual inspiration even after their departure 
from the samsara (unending cycle of birth, death, and rebirth). Thus, the devotees 
visit tirthas due to the association of such places with saintly personalities. The 
devotees arrive at the tirthas to feel the presence of the mahdpurusas and receive 
the spiritual energy from them which in turn helps those devotees to travel across 
the ocean of samsara and reach the distant shores of liberation (nirvana or moksa 
depending upon their religious inclinations). In other words, a ¢irtha is a door 
between the samsara and heaven and hence a sort of “sin-destroying localit[y].”*° 
The last sentence of the inscription, i.e. “Tara Chand bows his head before Nanak” 
indicates that the devotee Tara Chand approaches the Mahajvala Ji Temple as if 
it were a firtha imbued with the spiritual energy of Gurii Nanak Dev which it had 
attained as a result of Baba Ji’s visit here. Thus, it may be said with certainty that 
the site of the present temple was visited by Baba Nanak which as a consequence 
of Baba Ji’s visit became a centre of pilgrimage for his followers. 


4 See Udham Singh, v7 dd (Sacha Guri), Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1954: 54. 

33 GATEST (Bujagali) is well-known for its waterfalls and is located near Jinja in 
Uganda, East Africa. It is now the site of a major hydroelectric power station. 

36 V. Chan, Tibet Handbook: A Pilgrimage Guide, Chico, California: Moon, 1994: 36. 


CHAPTER 7 


Inscriptions 


Records indicate that there were a total of twenty-three dedicatory tablets in the 
temple. Out of these two are now missing and majority of the twenty-one extant 
tablets have been installed in plaster either above or near the side of the entrance 
doors to the cells. Taken as a set, the dates on the inscriptions range from Samvat' 
1762 to Samvat 1873, which corresponds to the period from 1705 CE to 1816 
CE.’ This, coupled with the assessment that the structure looks relatively new, has 
led some scholars to postulate that in all likelihood the temple was constructed 
towards the close of the seventeenth century.’ One press report asserts that local 
records exist that state that the structure was built by Baku’s Hindu traders around 
the time of the fall of the Shirvanshah dynasty and annexation of the region by the 
Russian Empire consequent to the Russo-Persian War of 1722-23.4 


' The Vikrama Samvat is one of the lunisolar calendars developed by ancient societies. 
Also known as the Vikrami Calendar or simply as Samvat, this historical Hindu calendar 
was in many inscriptions during the ancient and medieval period. This calendar uses lunar 
months and solar sidereal years. It was named after the legendary king Vikramaditya who 
is said to have defeated and expelled the Sakas. The Vikram Samvat has two systems, 
beganning in 56 BCE in the southern Hindu calendar system (amanta) and 57-56 BCE 
in the northern system (piirnimanta). The Sukla Paksa, during which majority of the 
festivals take place, overlaps in both the systems. The lunisolar Vikram Samvat calendar 
is 56.7 years ahead of the solar Gregorian calendar. Thus, the year 1762 Samvat began in 
1705 CE, and ended in 1706 CE (see Richard Salomon, /ndian Epigraphy: A Guide to the 
Study of Inscriptions in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Other Indo-Aryan Languages, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1998: 182-183; Ashvini Agrawal, Rise and Fall of the Imperial 
Guptas, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1989: 174-175; Eleanor Nesbitt, Sikhism: A Very Short 
Introduction, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2016:122—123). 

> All the inscriptions found inside the temple complex have been dated by Jackson to 
the eighteenth century (A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
Khayyam, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1911: 45). Two inscriptions on the outside 
also appear to be of approximately the same period. 

3 See Alakbarov Farid, “Azerbaijan-Land of Fire: Observations from the Ancients,” 
Azerbaijan International, Summer, 11.2, 2003. (http://www.azeri.org/Azeri/az_latin/ 
manuscripts/land_of fire/english/112 observations farid.html). Accessed 27 January 
2017. 

4 Tbid. Eduard Eichwald has stated that in his time the special patron of the temple was 
arich Indian Hindu called Otumdshem (Atma/Uttam Sen ?) (der Indier Otumdshem) who 
farmed the Caspian fisheries and lived mostly at Astrakhan (See Reise auf dem Caspischen 
Meeren unt in Den Kaukasus: unternommen in den jahren 1825-26, Erste Abtheilung, 
Stuttgart und Tubingen: J.G. COTTA’schen Buchhandlung, 1834: 348). 
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Inscription No.: I 


Location: Above the Eastern Portal of the Sanctum Sanctorum 
Script: Devanagari 


aT —t- 


con ad ail 
ue ie aA Sal 
Taeehiainere emo | en it atlare 


1 ¢ y r Sty t. 
POUT 87 oe fits 


<r lm abe 
#i ’ alts rT Cth 


=" 
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NAPA NMA AA: Ia AA 
SOAK AAAS AAA 
Awa a Ts A LACM 
ARAATANAA TANASE? 
RAMONF AVA AMA HAMA 


Aaya nchlen TATRA at 
APA ATA AA CIM sel 
Gaa AN AMsaMiAz.) MAF alag 
THQAAMAAMIP Aha iF TIA = 


Figure 32: Dorn/Kirsten No. 5: Vorobiev-Desyatovsky, 1954 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, 
Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von Suraxani (Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und 
Hintergrundbibliographie, Miinchen, 2012: 10). 


This inscription, located high on the archway on the eastward front, is 
a double oblong tablet, three and a half feet high by two broad. The upper section 
of the inscription is in two rows. The first row consists of a marigold flower,’ a 


5 Any religious ceremony in Hinduism, be it offering prayers or performing Arafi, is 
considered incomplete without flowers. As GaneSa is the ista devata of this temple and 
marigold is his favourite flower, the four flowers shown on the tablet appear to be the 
marigold flowers. The marigold flower is particularly considered special for it is one of the 
few flowers of Hindu deities that can be divided into its petals. 
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ghantd (ritual bell),° the Stirya (Sun),’ a vedi (sacrificial fire-altar),* and another 
flower. The second row shows a flower, a ¢risiila ( Trident),? an Indian style 
svastika emblem with dots (#),!° one more trisiila, and another flower. The lower 
section is devoted to the inscription in Devanagari script containing nine lines. 
The use of typical Panjabi terminology such as faspatfed(Vikramadita) and Het FAT 
(mamdara banavaya) and some of the numerals of the era in Gurmukhi letters 
indicate towards the author of the inscription being of Punjabi background, most 
probably from Multan.'' The text of the inscription reads as follows: 


° Ghanta is the ritual bell used in Hindu religious practices. The curved body of the 
bell represents ananta (eternity, infinititude), its clapper or tongue represents Sarasvati (the 
goddess of wisdom and knowledge), and its handle represents prdna Sakti (vital power). 
The ringing of the bell produces an auspicious sound and is particularly made to produce 
the long strains of the sound Om. Hindu temples generally have a metal bell hanging at the 
entrance and devotees ring the bell while entering the temple which is an essential part in 
the preparation of having a darsana. A bell is also rung by priests during an arti (puja) or 
yajna- during the waving of light and burning of incense in front of the deity and also while 
bathing the deity and while offering food or flowers to it. 

’ The Surya (Sun) is one of the five deities (Paficayatana) considered as the means to 
realize Brahman as per the Smarta Tradition (Gavin Flood, An Introduction to Hinduism, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996: 13). He is the bestower of light and life to 
the entire cosmos. Stirya is invoked by most Hindus through the daily recitation at dawn of 
the Gayatri mantra. With his unblinking, all-seeing eye, he is viewed as the stern guarantor 
of justice. Light being invariably associated with illumination and enlightenment; he is also 
considered as the source of wisdom. In other words, Stirya is viewed as the source of all 
life (see chapter 4 for details). 

* Vedi is the fire-altar that has a receptacle for the sacrificial fire. 

° In many Hindu legends and stories, Siva, holds the sacred Trident in his hand and 
uses it as the ultimate weapon to destroy everything that is evil or negative. 

'0 Tn the Tantric reverse order. 

'' Traders from Multan, an important manufacturing centre and a commerial entrepdt 
during the medieval period, had been using the city as their principal exporting centre as 
part of the trading networks that extended into central Asia. George Forster, an agent of the 
East India Company, mentions in his account of 1784 of having met ““Hindoo merchants, 
chiefly of Moultan” in the Caspian port of Baku (see George Forster, Journey from Bengal 
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Line 1: nell S% aft Tree Aa: Tater att 

Line 2: awufa fawaifad Us aH Ha: F 

Line 3: act Fre vat Tat feat St sare SH 

Line 4: fafia Feat arava HATA gee 

Line 5: & Wet Hawa wl den sareneHert fe 

Line 6: sracHeat At! VaH SrA Td 

Line 7: dat Gad sass fra are select 

Line 8: eA aa fa Wea Het Uae Ce 7 

Line 9: te ae ara fafa sre ate ¢t Wad a2 
Transcription into Roman 

Line 1: : €!1om Sri ganesaya namah I! svasti sri 

Line 2: narapati vikramadita raja sake || krtah sam 

Line 3: vatsare masa pakse ratri dina |! srt jvala j1 

Line 4: nimita mandarabanavaya manamgama budhade 

Line 5: G basi kulaksetra ka cela jvaladeuka $i 

Line 6: vanathadetka natt || Slokahi| devayagya brate 

Line 7: tirthe supatre brahmabhojane |! Pitra sradhe jatthaste 

Line 8: dhanam brata ti dharmyatam1! 111 madhi rotaka 1ala ta 

Line 9: rasukha basi boghant || miti posa vadi t samvat 992 


After adjustments and minor corrections 


Nels st Tes TA: Taher at safe faafecs Us All Ha: Pact Are yet wat 
fen! at saren sit fafa Aet Soar HATA ques a Ha Bl el Sarees HI a 
Ta tan At ieee: ea saad He qa gas for sare wet cal ed aa fa 
TAA! Ast Udw AT RTS set arse fat tre afe xv aq qa 


to England: Through the Northern Part of India, Kashmire, Afghanistan, and Persia and into 
Russia by the Caspian Sea, vol. I, London: A. Faulder and Son, 1798: 103). Ten years later, 
the British envoy to Afghanistan, Mountstuart Elphinstone, learned that the Multani traders 
could be found as far west as Astrakhan (700 km north of Baku) functioning as “bankers, 
merchants, goldsmiths and sellers of grain” (Stephen F. Dale, Indian Merchants and the 
Eurosian Trade, 1600-1750, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002: 59). 
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Transcription into Roman 


2 €3 jlom' sri!S ganesaya namahll’®  svasti!!? sri narapati'® vikramadita'? 
raja sakel|?2__ krtah?!. ~ samvatsare”? masa pakse* rat? dinall sri jvala jf 


'. The symbol :f is most probably the Tripundra (FY), a prominent Hindu symbol 
used by the devotees of Lord Siva. Tripundra is typically a tilak, with three horizontal 
lines made from bhasma (sacred ash) applied on the brow. It may have vertical line or 
a red bindu (fag dot) superimposed in the centre (Paul Deussen, Sixty Upanishads of the 
Veda, (tr.) V.M. Bedekar and G.B. Palsule, vol. 1, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 1980: 789- 
790; Klaus K. Klostermaier, Mythologies and Philosophies of Salvation in the Theistic 
Traditions of India. Waterloo, ON: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1984: 131, 371; James 
Lochtefeld, “Urdhvapundra,” The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Hinduism: N-Z, vol. 2, New 
York: The Rosen Publishing Group: 724). Some Siva-bhaktas also draw the three ash strips 
of Tripundra on the sides of their arms. The Tripundra represents the three godly forces of 
creation, sustenance, and destruction through the three lines, i.e. the divine triad of Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva (see Antonio Rigopoulos, “Vibhiti,” in Knut A. Jacobsen (ed.), Brill’s 
Encyclopedia of Hinduism, vol. 5, Leiden: Brill Academic, 2013: 182-183). The three 
lines are also believed to be representatives of Siva’s threefold power of will (icchdsakti), 
knowledge (j#dnasakti), and action (kriyasakti) (Deussen, Op. Cit. 790). Still another 
interpretation of the three lines of the Tripundra given is that the first line represents the 
Grhapatya (the sacred fire in a household kitchen) and the A syllable of Om. The second 
line is a representative of Daksindgni (the holy fire lighted in the South for ancestors) 
and the sound U of Om. The third line is representative of the Ahavaniya (the fire used 
for Homa) and the M syllable in Om (/bid: 790). The sacred ash symbolizes purification 
and burning away of anava (ego), maya (illusion) and karma. The dot is symbolic of the 
rise or quickening of spiritual insight (James Lochtefeld, “Urdhvapundra’”’, The Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Hinduism: N-Z, vol. 2, New York: The Rosen Publishing Group: 724). 

'S Sometimes the numeral 6 was written at the beginning of a letter/message. 

'4 3% (Om) is a symbol of life, of the vivifying role of the supreme principle of the 
universe, the Brahman (Absolute Authority), in relation to the cosmic order. The Udast 
Tradition specifically holds in reverence the Trisakti, consisting of Om, svastika, and 
trisiila, all of which find a mention in this tablet (see Chapter 4 for details). 

'S Sri is an important symbol in Hinduism which represents auspiciousness. It is also 
one of the names of Lord GaneSa. As Ganesa is invoked in most of the inscriptions of the 
Baku Temple, he was the ista devata (chosen deity) amongst their Pancayatana consisting 
of Ganesa, Siva, Visnu, Sirya, and Durga/Parvatt. 

'© The common invocation to the divinity who removes obstacles. 

'7 svasti, which means well-being or welfare, is an auspicious word which is used at 
the beginning of some inscriptions as an exclamation to ensure success of the undertaking. 

'S narapati = lord of men, king. 

'® vikramadita = Vikramaditya = royal title, name of a king. 

20 Saka/Saka/Saka/Saka = used in the sense of ‘an era,’ or ‘a year’. 

2! krta, literally ‘accomplished’, i.e. ‘completed’; used in records in connection with 
Vikramaditya era. 

>? samvatsara = a year, a date, an era; generally used for Vikrama Era. Samvat is its 
abbreviated version. 

°3 Because 12 months do not match a sidereal year, this is ‘corrected’ by adding or 
sometimes subtracting months. The lunar days are called tithis, a tithi being the time taken 
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nimita* mamdara banavaya manamgama budhadeiti basi kulaksetra ka cela jvaladeii ka 
Sivanathadeti ka nati ||slokah|| deva yajfiabrate tirathe supatre brahmabhojanel] pitra sradhe 
jati haste dhanam brata ti dharmayatam|| sah madhi rotaka 1414 tarasukha bast boghanill 
mitI posa vadi € samvat IC92ll 


Translation in Hindi 


NGI St TOT ST AT AAA Hea et! st aafa fami H dad ql Ua ay, UH 
Hert, a Ware, wa fer A aye gem Fa A faa SMW, qa ca, Heats Pare, sare 
ea & de, any ta H at 4 Mt sored ot & few ae Ax Gaara eH Saas, Fa, 
deal, qua, wets, fig-ats, (4) werent (dat) tg oa stat oa at & fez 
arent-aret arent age, decane et A te are Hor yar fat ¢ Gad ews 


Translation into English 


6|| Om. Homage to the Honoured Ganesa! Well-being! In the worthy king 
Vikramaditya’s Era. Completed in one year, one month, two weeks, one day. [The 
idea] having arisen in the mind, Budha Deva, resident of Kuruksetra, disciple of 
Jvala Deva, son of the daughter of Sivanatha Deva, built this temple of the worthy 
Jvala Ji. ||Versell For yajfia to the deva, for fasting, for a holy place, for a worthy 
person, for the food of a Brahmana, for the ancestors, for a (matted-hair) ascetic — 
money spent on these makes Dharma. Lala Tarasukha, resident in Boghant, from the 
trading town of Rohtak. Ninth day of the dark half of the month Pausa [Capricorn] 
Samvat 1873.5 


by the longitudinal angle between the Moon and the Sun to increase by 12°. Tithis begin at 
various times of the day, and vary in duration from 20 to 27 hours. 30 tithis make a masa 
(lunar month). A paksa is a lunar fortnight and consists of 15 tithis. A masa, which is of 
the duration of about 29.5 days, is divided into two paksas. The waxing phase, beginning 
with the day after the new moon (amdavasya,) is called gaura or sukla paksa (the bright 
or auspicious fortnight). The waning phase is called krsna or vadhya paksa (the dark 
fortnight, considered inauspicious). 2 masas make a ritu (season), 3 ritus make an ayana, 
and 2 two ayanas make a year is (see Subhamay Das, What is the Hindu Calendar System, 
2019. (https://www.learnreligions.com/the-hindu-calendar-system-1770396). Retrieved 
15 August 2020; Ebenezer Burgess (trans.), Translation of the Stirya-Siddhanta: A Text of 
Hindu Astronomy, New Haven: Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1860: 265-272. 

** nimita = dedicated. 

5 1816 CE. 
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Inscription No.: II 
Location: Above the entrance door to the Temple 
Script: Devanagari 


women) 


WA kes 


((OUFANMAMAAR Ae 
HiMtMAM ATAAGARIRATN 
ANGUISH oA MAAASTAT 
MAMAN: sas NTS AMA 
UVACMAUAIMCH TA 2 FJ aH 
(AAA Fae cIAAA McgE}| 


Figure 33: Dorn/Kirsten No. 12: Vorobiev-Desyatovsky, 1954 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die 
Inschriften am Feuertempel von Suraxani (Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrund 
bibliographie, Munchen, 2012: 5). 
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Line 1: N€oll 8% st WIR Aas Vet 
Line 2: #1 tae att acata fawatied UT 

Line 3:4 Gell Mt Saren st frat wat 
Line 4: 4 eran: sidt & a APR: Garett 
Line 5: TH a aet Hlevax Hera FMI 

Line 6: fafa svat safe ti Pad Qeel 
Transcription into Roman 

Line 1: €oll om. srT ganesaya namah ||slo 
Line 2: kall svasti $11 narapati vikramadita ra 
Line 3: ja sakel] sri jvala ji nimata darava 
Line 4: ja banayah att kamcanagirah samnyast 
Line 5: rama datta vasI kotesvara mahadeva kall 
Line 6: miti Aso javadi t| samvata Qteell 


After adjustments and minor corrections 


Meoll 3 st TTA FA: Reel Caer at aRafa fasarfed Us ETH At saren st 
Pad Rast Tore: ardt SAR: Parest TA <a ave alevat Here sri! Fadl stats 
ate tl Wad Aeell 

In Roman after adjustments and minor corrections 
:60|| om. Sri ganesaya namah ||slokall svasti sri narapati vikramadita raja sakel] sri 
jvala ji nimata daravaja banayah ati kamcanagirah samnyasi rama datta vast kotesvara 
mahadeva kal] miti asoja vadi 8| samvat 1866] 


Translation in Hindi 
Noll So sh WRT St Al AAA! Uke HEAT Vt! st aafa fawafee aq Wl Pater 
PPR (a) Hevea Fees & fat wa aa 4 sf soem ait ow few (ae) ToT 
ATA SAA ATA HoT vat HT ser fafa Pad ecagil 

Translation into English 
60. Om. Homage to the Honoured Ganesa! Verse: Welfare! In the worthy King 
Vikramaditya Era. Honourable Kanchangir ascetic (and) KoteSvara Mahadeva’s 


resident Rama Datta built this portal dedicated to the worthy Jvala Ji. Eighth day of 
the dark half of the month Asvina. Samvat 1866. 


As the date mentioned in the inscription shows, the stone plaque in Devanagari 
script says that this gate was built in 1809 by Safnyasin Kancanagira”° and Rama 
Datta of KoteSvara Mahadeva.”’ Words such as nimata, bandyda, and vikramddita 
are of the Panjabi language. Similarly, some of the numerals representing the 
month as well as the year are of the Gurmukhi script. The author of the inscription, 
like that of most of the other inscriptions, appears to be of Panjabi background. 


°° He was a senior sannyasi associateed with and a manager of Gosain Narindragir, the 
leader of the gosain armed yogis (warrior ascetics) of Bundelkhand who died in 1808 i.e. 
the year in which this portal was built (see Pinch 2004: 559-597; Pinch 2014: 67). 

27 Koteshwar Mahadev, Tehri Garhwal, Uttarakhand. 
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Inscription No.: II 

Location: Above the outside window of the balakhane, the tower room, located 
above the entrance portal of the temple [Initially fixed upside down during 
the repair work, but later refixed correctly] (see A.V. Williams Jackson, From 
Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1911: 45). 

Script: Devanagari 


MOKA: AGhaT 


aia: ace fa 


Janmaaadaaaee 


Dorn/Kirsten No. 11: Unvala (1950) No. 9; Vorobiev-Desyatovsky, 1954 (Source: Dirk M. 
Steinert, Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von Suraxani (Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial 
und Hintergrundbibliographie, Miinchen, 2012: 7). 
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Line 1: 2% vafer ot werera Aas Acafa ak 

Line 2: atwafed Us weal at Goren sit 

Line 3: 4d: Sars Te ATS TT 

Line 4: as aan SdH Ae St HHS TT 

Line 5: St Aaerax WaT STR: 

Line 6: Sit @& dent at Sate Sit HT araat 

Line 7: fadt ara ate 99 BAT Veta! 
Transcription into Roman 

Line 1: Om svati sri ganesaya namahll narapati vira 

Line 2: vikramadita raja sakel] sri juvala ji 

Line 3: nimatah daravaja bagala bhayi so 

Line 4: varaja tatha utama camda jati kukada ba 

Line 5: si travalapura gokarapakal| Thakurah 

Line 6: j1 ka tatha sri javala ji ka vasatall 

Line 7: miti savana badi 92 sammata @tt3ll 


After Adjustments and minor corrections 


oe tater ft Tea Aa Aah AR Seafed Us MH at Garen Sit Ata: ears 
TTA We Wa WI TA STA Aq Vt HHS SS AAAI WHA! SH: St Hr TM 
At sare sit ar area fardt aratt afe 99 GAA avail 

Transcription into Roman after adjustments and minor corrections 

Om svati Sri ganesaya namah|| narapati vira vikramadita raja sake|| Sri juvala ji nimatah 
daravaja bagala bhayi sova raja tatha utama camda jati kukada basi travalapura 
gokarapakal| Thakurah ji ka tatha sri javala ji ka vasatal| miti savana vadi 97 sammata 
ATAll 


Translation in Hindi 
So) HEAT St! st WT St Al aaa! afd SR fawafer Gad Al Aaege AHCI 
fart (4) mas wild w weal Ga ws aa STH Ae 4 st soem ot a few (ae) 
RSH FAM! STEHT Vit Ge at Saran vit al faa fet seer ara Per yet al Tae 
fafa Pad Veesil 

English Translation 
Om. Well-being! Homage to the Honoured GaneSa! In the warrior King Vikramaditya 
Era. Brothers Sov Raj and Uttam Chand residents of Travalapura Gokarapaka (and) of 


Kukada caste built [this) portal of the worthy Jvala Ji. Humble entreaty to the Lord and 
Sri Jvala Ji. Eleventh day of the dark half of the month Sravana [Leo]. Samvat 1883. 
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Inscription No.: IV 
Location: Above the door of cell no. | 
Script: Devanagari 


sen@M RAY AYE NTABS 
Zan HAMAS 2: otis 


OAR 
EY AMSA a 
ATTA WH? Yi ti! Sy ia 
RRA © Seaman 


Dorn/Kirsten No. 13 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von Suraxani 
(Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrundbibliographie, Minchen, 2012: 25). 


Line 1: 3% St THRs FA: 3% Ga: Ht TARA aa: st GS 
Line 2: art a: st ag fa aa: at sar 
Line 3: @ fH aa: at at fH aa: st sare fF 

Line 4: Ga: gest sit wart aa: at AAT 
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Line 5: eft aa: at wed fa aa: st fret 

Line 6: @& f¥ aan aa: at gem ft STI! 

Line 7: fact amt ate Quil KR Pad aot 

Line 8: | aa <a get at Geren at fra 
Transcription into Roman 

Line 1: om Sri ganesaya namah|| om satah sri tvarita satah sri kha 

Line 2: yati satah Sri saranyti ji satah sri jva 

Line 3: 14 ji satah Sri tara ji satah Sri jvala ji 

Line 4: satah tulaja sri bhavani satah sri bhadraka 

Line 5: IT satah $11 parvatti ji satah sri bisa 

Line 6: kha ji vasata satah sri duraga ji kall 

Line 7: mitt savana vadi @ll \& samvata @tot 

Line 8: \tara data dvara sri juvala ko nimata! 


After adjustments and minor corrections 


oo Ht TTS AA Se Ge At waa wea at wat wea st Soy St wea st sare oft 
ae at a ot aca at caren ot aa gen at Mart ae at axa wea st edt 
St aa at faarer sit argc aca st Sat St ari Fact Gracr ate Quil AAT ACOU! TT 
wd oe at sare at Fafa 
Transcription into Roman after Adjustments 

om sri ganesaya namahll om satya Sri** tvarita satya sri khayati satya Sri saranyii jt 
satya Sri jvala ji satya sri tara ji satya Sri jvala ji satya tulaja srt bhavani satya sri 
bhadrakalt satya S11 parvati ji satya sri bisakha ji vasata satya sri duraga ji kall mitt 
savana vadi @4|| ‘A samvata QUdt|| tara data dvara sri juvala ko nimatall 


Hindi Translation 
so ft TOIT St HT AAA! so| Gea st ah, aa at ward, aa at aA St, wer at 
Mt wed st, oer at frarat sit, (ae) Bear at sat ot al fara fea seer are poy 
ua at Uxeet fafa wa Wad 9cesl GI Sa SRT st Soren ot at Bafta 


English Translation 


Om. Homage to the Honoured Ganesa! Om. Humble entreaty to satya Sri 
Tvarita, satya Sri Khayati, satya sri Saranyii ji, satya sri Jvala ji, satya srt Tara 
ji, satya sri Jvala ji, satya sri Tulaja Bhavani, satya sri Bhadrakali, satya sri 
Parvati ji, satya Sri Bisakha ji, (and) satya sri Durga ji. Fifteenth day of the 
dark half of the month Sravana [Leo], 4 Samvat 1879. Dedicated to Jvala ji by 
Tara Datta. 


8 The expression satah sri appears to be styled on sata sri akdla (af3 ar WaT) of 
Sikhism whose proselytizers, the Udasis had become. Sat is derived from the Sanskrit word 
Satya (Truth or Real). Sri or Sri is an honorific word used as a form of respect or veneration. 
Akala (beyond timel) is one of the names used for Ultimate Authority in Sikhism. Thus, the 
meaning of the phrase sata sri akdla is Venerated Almighty is the Ultimate Truth. 
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Inscription No.: V 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 2 
Script: Devanagari 


Line 1: 3% st THRs AA: STRTea 
Line 2: saris sera fa wart 
Line 3: 7a Yt fom Foraragqasnd ay 


Line 4: qrarét Stent ——— Aram Fst 
Line 5: ¥: Wad 9990 ——— 4g aifa 
Line 6: fat ——————_—_ 1 = 
Line 7: afe a 


Transcription into Roman 
Line 1: om Sri ganesaya namahll adaparusa 
Line 2: avanasi amaralala ji bhavani 
Line 3: dasa puja pita gulabarayasutajata vadha 


Line 4: vavasi jalatt ——————_ gumasata puja 
Line 5: purah samvata 9990 bhai kanti 
Line 6: mitt rama cugha 


Line 7: vadi ll 

After minor adjustments and corrections 
so) At Tes Aa:| sieges safer sax cet Sit, wart era qa fod, Jers wa 
Oa, Via aera, aet Send, TAA Ts WI Aad 9990 fact alert afe qi se Hit TA 
Tall 
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Transcription into Roman after minor adjustments and corrections 
om. $11 ganesaya namah. adipurusa” avinast. amara lala ji, bhavani dasa pujya pita, 
gulaba raya suta, jati vadhava, vasi jalati, gumasta puja pura. samvat 9990 mitt vadi 
q. Bhat kanti rama cughall 

Translation in Hindi 
S| Mt TORT St HT TAA! stages sore) Ys Wk H TARA sta ciel St, (StH) WI 
foal wart <a, (SiR) Fa Tora wa, wile cua, wed & art Gad evvo H Ue aa 
po ua al Uecit fafa ae wild TA Fall 

Translation into English 
Om. Homage to the Honoured Ganega! Adipurusa, the Imperishable. Puja Pura’s 
accountant honourable Amara Lala, (his) revered father Bhavani Dasa, (and) son 


Gulaba Raya of the Vadhava caste and residents of Jalati. First day of the dark half of 
the month Pausa [Capricorn] Samvat 1770. Brother Kanti Rama Cughall 


Inscription No. VI 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 3. 
Script: Devanagari 


> 


»° The first man, title of Lord Visnu, philosophically, the impersonal Brahman. 
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ADNNWT IT 4 of hh? ws 
AASSUFLSNP LA as 
aa HVWARAIADRIM 

gape Eg hb a. 
RAN eT SNAFAAA 
re Vales Tibet gcu: 


Dorn/Kirsten No. 4: Ashurbeyli (1946) No. 4 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die Inschriften am 
Feuertempel von Suraxani (Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrundbibliographie, 
Miinchen, 2012: 23). 


Line 1: 3% sf Tigra FA: UST 

Line 2: a Fag AAT 

Line 3: fi: Fas areal Ait 

Line 4: U =a se aA 

Line 5: @ at saren fa 7A 

Line 6: fadt aagdtaa atgo 
Transcription into Roman 

Line 1: om Sri ganesaya namah puja 

Line 2: satagura gusaii macala 

Line 3: girah gusai vava magi 

Line 4: ra sanyasi jagaha vana 

Line 5: va Sri jvala ji namata 

Line 6: mitt catadutityaka @tgo 


After Minor Adjustments and Corrections 
Sol) Ft TTA AA UST AER Was AACR: WAS aa AAT Geet we aaa sit 
varen fa FHA! fdt adgdtar ego! 

Transcription into Roman after minor adjustments and corrections 
om|| srI ganesaya namah|l puja satagurall gusaii macalagirah gusai vava magira sanyasi 
jagaha vana va Sri jvala ji namatal| miti cataduttyaka 9t80ll 


Hindi Translation 


so) At TR St at AAA! Ware UE! Tes Fact fe (ae) Tras Te wih Pat 
4 (a8) we saad! ot caren sit at afta da are at facta fafa (Maa) ecvol 
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English Translation 


Om! Homage to the Honoured GaneSa! Prayer to the Almighty!*° Gusain Machal Gir 
(and) Gusain Baba Magira Sannyasi got this place built [and] dedicated to the revered 
Jvala Jt. Second day of the month Chaitra [Aries], [Samvat ]1840. 


Inscription No. VII 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 4 
Script: Devanagari 


Line 1: 4 3% 

Line 2: sf WRT FA: II 
Line 3: 

Line 4: IAAEK 

Line 5: 


Transcription into Roman 


Line 1: fom 

Line 2: Sri ganesaya namah 
Line 3: 

Line 4: IAAEK 

Line 5: 


An attempt appears to have been made to vandalize the inscription by cutting 
out the letters written in Devanagari and overwriting them with Cyrillic characters 


30 The term satagura/satgura (ACWVATR, AfSd, the True Guru) is popularly used by 
the Udasis and in Sikhism for the guriis such as Gurii Nanak as well as for the Ultimate 
Reality. 
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that were introduced in Azerbaijan in 1929. Most probably, “Iaaek”’ is the name of 
the vandal who incised his own name while vandalizing the tablet. 


Inscription No.: VII 
Location: Above the door of cell No. 5 
Script: Devanagari 


Line 1: 3% sf TWsTa 4 
Line 2: F:1I 
Line 3: Sarena +A 


Transcription into Roman 
Line |: om Sri ganesaya na 
Line 2: mahll 
Line 3: javalae nimita 
After minor adjustments and corrections 
Sol| Se ft TORT AAs Save AAT 
Transcription into Roman after minor adjustments and corrections 
omll $11 ganesaya namahl| jvalaya nirmita| 
Hindi Translation 


So| Ht WoT St al ASA! Soren (sit) & few azar 


English Translation 
Om! Homage to the Honoured GaneSsa! Built for [honorable] Jvala. 


The reading is tentative as the letters of this inscription in Devanagari appear 
to have been entirely defaced and vandalized. 
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Inscription No.: IX 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 6 


Script: Devanagari 


re 
ee et 
Fer AE 


na - 


DANO MADRH AAAS 
WAAA ABA ABA Aa 
PAT MMA NTRP YLA 
(ay AAE WRG MIM AMY: 319 
PHBA ATA: Ala 
eras ms stam 
SUMO. ipa mame 


CAN APA RON on) WASH 


Figure 34: Dorn/Kirsten No. 3 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von 
Suraxani (Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrundbibliographie, Minchen, 2012: 


21) 
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Line 1; 3% sf 7IgTa 7H: 3% sf TEU 
Line 2: tT gam fH Wa: ot TAA ce 

Line 3: ffs W St saren fH Ga: HT STH as 
Line 4: fe FETIS we Ws: Al FT 
Line 5:4 @ Aa st saren fH Ga: Bat 
Line 6: T Sar Ta WaT AW... 

TiS) 7 22. Ssictdeddltediwndseavieeees 

Line 8: 0... cece ccc eceee cece eee ees 

Wetthe Oe tese ests reine ait ie 


Transcription into Roman 
Line 1: om sri ganesaya namah sri sradae 
Line 2: rasma sravana ji satah sri camana Lala 
Line 3: jis para sri jvala ji satah ka upakara dhama 
Line 4: ki mastasajal................ taih Al ja 
Line 5: ya ho mata sri Jvala ji satah jurava 
Line 6: na bhavana dasa paratapa tagu... 
TW: 72 2 Stet ciedcaw tous setese 
LAM 8? oasxovenioriiadinsiiedins 
LAME 9? cess ncanse deadadetaiaeoeiaes 


Tentative Hindi Translation of the readable portion 
3o| at TORT St HT TAA! FeoT St aes aT (GT) THA ag! at aaa cre fre 
Rt Tae St AI HT STHRI MA Al Aah! ... WA St Ara At Soren St Ger Al! Baer 


Tentative English Translation of the readable portion 
Om! Homage to the Honoured Ganesa! Adoration towards [worship] ceremony of 
the Honourable Sravana the Truthful! Sri Camana Lala on whom the benevolence of 
Honoured Jvala Ji Truthful [is present]. Bow before the holy seat! 4. Victory to the 
Mother, Honourable Jvala Ji the Truthful!... Bhavana Dasa, Pratapa Tagu... 


Inscription No.: X 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 7 
Script: Gurmukhi 


Inscriptions no. X and XI, are in the Gurmukhi script. First portion of each of 
the two inscriptions begin with the Mool Mantar (#8 #34, Mula Mantra, i.e. the 
Root Formula, Fundamental Teaching), the first Sloka (verse) of Japji Sahib. This 
special verse 1s perhaps the most well-known and is recited by all devout Sikhs 
daily in the morning. It summarizes the essential teaching of Baba Nanak and is a 
succinct doctrinal statement of Sikhism.*' Following the Mool Mantar, the names 


3! See Eleanor Nesbitt, Sikhism: A Very Short Introduction, Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2016: 22-24; Pashaura Singh, The Guru GranthSahib: Canon, Meaning, and 
Authority, New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000: 84-89; 2006: 245-258. 
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of the persons associated with the construction of the Holy Place (Dharam-ki- 
jagaha, UsetrM) and their predecessors are mentioned in this insciption. It has 
also been suggested that “Since Gurii Nanak visited the Surakhany temple, some 
Udasis seem to have lived there and installed tablets there in honour of the visit of 
the Guru to that place.”*’ The inscription does not mention any date and appears to 
be a commemorative inscription. 


Hand-made copy of 1802: Dorn/Kirsten No. 2 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die Inschriften am 
Feuertempel von Suraxani (Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrundbibliographie, 
Miinchen, 2012: 19). 


2 See Surinder Singh Kohli, Travels of Gurti Nanak, Chandigarh: Publication Bureau, 
Panjab University, 1969: 157. 
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Line 1: «© afsatvaqstucufods? 
Line 2: foaemarent fart aS 


Line 3: gaya fe FunfeRgrarfor 

Line 4: pista oadetstagiafseay 

Line 5: aTfen Svar WaT aR faars 

Line 6: sTaretatanate [a] aTeaterersaara fanaa 
Line 7: STegaTdUaH AEST 


In Devanagari 


Line 1: °& aftamreacdrquars 

Line 2: Freeerarer Rania 

Line 3: qa systieagsica 

Line 4: Gesieqaraettties afer 

Line 5: afell aa SPE gehsaeHra 

Line 6: mMaraaneets [8] areas eats 
Line 7: TSdae RAH eaAAg 


In Roman 


Line 1: «© satinamakaratapurakhanirabhau 

Line 2: nirvairaakalamirtiajtinisaibham 

Line 3: guraprasadi|l Japuadisacujugadisa 

Line 4: cuhaibhisacunanakahosibhisacul] Satigurapra 

Line 5: sadill Babajagtisahasuthajisakace 

Line 6: labavabhagusahaji[sa]kacelabavabankesahajisakace 
Line 7: lachatasahadharamakijagahabanai 


After adjustments and minor corrections 
© ofS oH aes" ay fousd food vars vets yeSt AS ae UATfS imu uTfe ae 
arte agi ¢ ot ag aoa Oat St ag Afsae Yaa evar aa Ava Her FHA aT Ber 
are? ava ATC faa at Ber aver GA Ta FHA at Bar as ATG UH ot AQT aeveT 


In Devanagari after adjustments and minor corrections 
ofa am ara og Fras fe sara Ra aoe ae a were ing anfe wa 
wmfe aa @ tt ag ae det st aa ate vere ae SEL ae aan fre a der 
aa APL we Falalat Aen ae aah we fre HI Aen Ba Mes MA Sl VTS ATI! 
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In Roman after adjustments and minor corrections 
%* sati nama* karata*> purakha® nirabhau*’ nirvaira*®* akalamirti*? ajiini*? saibham! 
gura prasadi |ljapull adi sacu jugadi sacu hai bhi sacu nanaka host bhi sacull satigura 
Saha jisa ka cela chata Saha dharama ki jagah banat. 

Translation into Hindi 


RAS UH zt, set wr AH we 2, [ae] gern, feta, gawd, Gea, aT, 
[aR] way (saa A se een) ffs] Wes 4 A we [fea wae UII 
[sa dead (em 2) ae yeomd A wa 2; ae ada Gr A Gaz; ae sa a? 
(aR) ANH (Hed @) ae sia A st wa etm Gea We Hl STI TH Wy] Me VA, 
fore fora ara ae] ee Ft, Saw fers [At] ata aim ene, [sik] frm fers [e] oa 
we [fret] (ae) tier er aaa 


Translation into English 


The Sole Supreme Being is the True Name (who is) the Creator, Fearless, Enmity-less, 
deathless, birthless, Self-Existent, (and is known by) the Gurii’s Grace. [Repeat this 
(Meditate]. He is true in the beginning; He is true since Eternity; He is true now (and) 
Nanak (says) he will be true in the future. Grace of the true Guru. Baba Jagi Shah 


3 a = fea Gara (Ikk Omkara) the holy symbol of Sikhism. It is a combination of 
two characters, the numeral 9, /kk (one) and the first letter of the word Onkar (Constant 
taken to mean God)— which also happens to be the first letter of the Gurmukhi script tira, g 
coupled with a specially adapted vowel symbol hoda, > yielding §. Onkar is, states Wazir 
Singh, a “variation of Om (Aum) of the ancient Indian scriptures (with a slight change in 
its orthography), implying the seed-force that evolves as the universe” (see Wazir Singh, 
“Metaphysics in the Philosophy of Guru Nanak,” Journal of Religious Studies, vol. 1, no. 
1, 1969: 56). It is the opening phrase of the Mila Mantra, present as opening phrase in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, and the first composition of Guru Nanak. Further, the Mila Mantra is 
also placed at the beginning of the Japuji Sahib, followed by 38 hymns and a final sloka 
at the end of this composition. Sikhism believes that 1& (the Sole Supreme Being) or the 
Ultimate Reality is only one, subsumes all forms in Him and pervades all forms. It is not 
possible to describe him nor can He be comprehended by the mind. He remains one despite 
manifesting Himself ceaselessly throughout His Creation in diverse forms, features, and 
colours. The universe will eternally and ceaselessly follow the plan of His hukam (Tad) 
(see, for details, www.sikhiwiki.org). 

4 sati nama = sat naman (Sanskrit) = the True Name, Truth is His Name. As we are 
not able to focus on God due to His invisible essence, the Nama (Sabd), the Name of God, 
is the only medium available to us for approaching Him. 

35 karata = karatda (Sanskrit) = the Creator. 

36 nurakhu = purakha= purusa (Sanskrit) = the Male. 

37 nirbhau = nirbhaya (Sanskrit) = (the One) without fear. 

38 nirvaira = nirvaira (Sanskrit) = (the One) without enmity. 

°° akdlamurti = akdlamirti (Sanskrit) = the Deathless, Timeless (the form/shape that 
is not subject to time or death). In other words, For Him there is no time or death as He is 
eternal and exists forever. 

4 ajiini = ajanamam (Sanskrit) = the Unborn. 

4! saibham = svayambhu (Sanskrit) = the Self-existent. He is self-created, existing 
alone without external support. 
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Sutha, whose disciple [was] Bava Bhagu Shah, whose disciple [was] Bava Banke 

Shah, whose disciple [is] Chhat Shah [who] built (this) holy place.” 

The letters of this inscription are cleanly hewn, fairly well-preserved, and 
are easy to read. Only about half a dozen letters are slightly damaged but are 
not difficult to guess. Thus, the whole of the inscription can be read without any 
difficulty. The letters of the Gurmukhi script in this inscription are of its earliest 
form as finalized and standardized by the second Sikh Guri, Sri Guri Angad Dev 
Ji. The language of the inscription is Sant Bhasa (amalgamation of early medieval 
Panjabi and Braj Bhasa) that was used by the Panjabi saints during the medieval 
period. After the Mala Mantra, the remaining portion of the inscription contains 
the names of Baba Jagu Shah Sutha* and his lineage’s three disciples, viz., Bava 
Bhagu Shah, Bava Banke Shah, and Chhat Shah who had constructed the place of 
religion (Dharamkijagah). Though the inscription does not mention any date, as 
it appears to be a commemorative inscription celebrating the visit of Baba Nanak 
here, it in all probability belongs to a period shortly after the visit of Nanak. Thus, 
it may be dated to about the middle of the fifteenth century. 


Inscription No.: XI 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 10 
Script: Gurmukhi 


Inscription no. XI, consisting of seven lines, like inscription no. X begins with the 
Mila Mantra. However, it is worthy of notice that though Inscription no. XI begins 
with the Mala Mantra but only two-and-a-half lines are common with Inscription 
no. X. Thereafter the well-known expression Waheguru Ji Sahdi has been added. 
However, as this expression was used for the first time by Gurt Gobind Singh, 
the tenth Guri of the Sikhs, Inscription no. XI appears to have been made and 
installed at the time of Gurii Gobind Singh or perhaps a little later.“4 The primary 


” Both the transcription and translation of lines 5-7 is based on J.E. Abbott (“Indian 
Inscriptions on the Fire Temple at Baku,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 
29, 1908: 301). 

* He appears to be connected to Suthre Shah, who was given the nickname of Suthra 
by Guru Har Gobind. Suthre Shah was born to Nande Shah Khatri at Bahrampur village near 
Baramullah in Kashmir. Apparently, he was born with teeth in his mouth and considering it 
as an ill omen was abandoned by his parents. Guru Har Gobind took him in his shelter and 
named him as Suthra (see A. Barth, The Religion of India, New Delhi: S. Chand and Co, 
1969: 249-250). In 1744, Asthan Suthreshaht at Chawalmandi, Chhatti Khthi, Amritsar 
was established by Khushi Ram (Pandita Brahmananda Udasina, Gurii Udasina Matta 
Darapana in Punjabi), Sakhar: A.H. Udasin, 1923: 153). A similar Asthan is located on 
the Ring Road near Red Fort in Delhi. Suthre Shahi sadhus are well-known for having 
established many temples, samadhs, wells, and dharasalas (see, e.g., Ibid. 1245, 246). 

44 See Gurvinder Singh Chohan, “Gurii Nanak’s Travel: An Appraisal of Baku Visit,” 
Understanding Sikhism: The Research Journal, January-December, vol. 17, no. 1, 2015: 
20. 
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purpose behind the installation of the inscription appears to have been to record 
the name of the person who erected this part/room of this Dharama-ki-jagah (holy 
place). This becomes clear from lines 4-8 where the name of its maker, Karata 
Rama Udasi, has been given along with the names of other Udast sadhus. 

The first half of the last line of the inscription is badly damaged and is not easy 
to decipher. Nearly all the words have to be guessed. Further, the word Rama (aH) 
in the fifth line can only be read with difficulty. Handmade copy of the inscription 
made in 1860 and its picture of 1890s (both given here) have been very helpful in 
the reading of the damaged/missing portions of the inscription. 

At some point of time, due to neglect or, most probably as a consequence of 
vandalism, the entire tablet broke up into two parts. Consequently, a portion in the 
middle of the seventh line of the inscription was lost. An effort to put the tablet 
together through an extremely shoddy and substand work appears to have further 
damaged the inscription. Broken portions were filled-up with cement in a highly 
amateurish manner indicating towards utter neglect until 1998 when the site was 
nominated to be listed among the World Heritage Sites of the UNESCO. 


a 


> ee Se + 
Figure 35: Inscription no. XI, as it appears now, installed above the door of Cell no. 10. 
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ee = 


Figure 36: fueron no. XI, as it eats prior to its “repair”. 


2B WwaATT Ye aKso 
Seuss 


= . - Te 
a as e 7 a a wh 
e 4 = 
——————— 
é mR, . .- » 
e © os me 
fa 
. eo = “ bed 
Pa - reg m _— 
wd ad e . . on bs @ 


m= 


Cc LJ dtd" 


Handmade Copy of 1862 of Inscription no. XI [Dorn/Kirsten No. 2 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, 
Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von Suraxani (Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und 


Hintergrundbibliographie, Miinchen, 2012: 19)]. 


A picture of the inscription (taken in 1 1890s) prior to being Ganneed (Source: Stewart 1897: 
opposite, p. 316). 


Line 1: «© AfSeTradsTusufeds 
Line 2: Gfeatove ana Pmt 

Line 3: SeaauT feetuaattaT fen 
Line 4: TETRIS BAT SEAT 
Line 5: THfSAarT aaa THES AT I 
Line 6: FETS Hoge TS eae 

Line 7: S7aagedsa! Ft yacenTastat 


In Devanagari 


Line 1: «© aftarrecagqre rr 
Line 2: af frexerarergta etait 
Line 3: SaTeneare TESST || 
Line 4: aareecradtarctaracyat 
Line 5: WaftaHracnracaRrase || 
Line 6; WareTaeasTTEaTeT | 
Line 7: Weyeaeye | HATS 
Transcription into Roman 


Line 1: ek omkara satinamakaratapurakhanirabh 
Line 2: aunirvairaakalamirtiajini 
Line 3: saibhamguraprasadiwahegurujisahai |! 


45 “A Note by the Honorary Secretary, R.N. Cust” given in C.E. Stewart, “Account of 
the Hindu Fire-Temple at Baku, in the Trans-Caucasus Province of Russia,” The Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, April 1897: between pp. 316-317) 
shows the broken portion in the bottom line resembling “II&’. 
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Line 4: babatahadasabangewalekacelamela 

Line 5: ramatisakacelakarataramaudast|| 

Line 6: jvalapaidharamaktjagabanaegaya| 

Line 7: wahuguruwahugurul! kecaranabujagalithan 


After adjustments and minor corrections 


© fs ove saat uaY fous? faded wavs Hots vast AS ae UATE imu “Tf ag 
parfe wg 3d St ag ovsa Tet St aan afSae UAT ten |vfoae wt aaTfen evar eg 
wa Sa ETB aT oT AT TH PSA aT Ber aaa TH Gera FeTaT OD UGH at FAT 
weet aet Etfoad Ethos 8 wde East ST 


In Devanagari after adjustments and minor corrections 


ofa AH aa og Fras fea sara ata oop Sa a ware ing anfe wa 
wmfe wai toot ag am eet ot aa af verfan afeqeE st geen ata ce aa 
at at a den Fen wa fre ar Ser ae WA Set Soren Do aa at ote aa TE 
Ses aeypS HAO FST aa 

In Roman after adjustments and minor corrections 


a& sati nama karata purakha nirabhau nirvaira akalamirti ajiini saibham gura prasadi 
Ijapull adi sacu jugadi sacu hai bhi sacu nanaka host bhi sacull satigura prasadil| 
wahiguru jt sahaill baba taha dasa bange wale ka cela mela rama tisa ka cela karata 
rama udasil| jvala pai dharama ki jagah banal gayill wahiguri' wahigurti ke carana 
buajagali than! 

Translation into Hindi 


TI UE @, set ar am wel z, [ae] gored, free, goed, Gea, eet, 
[ain] way (eat B ST GoM) @ [fa] ART a St es [fen wT Geez] a 
aeut (eH &) Jil ae year F wa @; ae oa Ha a Ga Z; ae Ba Tae (AR) 
aM (Hed @) ae afer A ot wa eh Ges TE Hl HTT aafeSE VT aH Gera THT ee 
ae af art ar en Aer TA [SR] Sa HT Aen Hea TA sat [fas gn] ware Ww 
(ae) of at se sag | ote [a] we ofeqe SH aot A et an gad S111 


English Translation 


The Sole Supreme Being is the True Name (who is) the Creator, Fearless, Enmity-less, 
deathless, birthless, Self-Existent (and is known by) the Gurti’s Grace. May Waheguru*® 


4° Wahegurii is the distinctive name of the Supreme Being in the Sikh faith. There 
appear to be many explanations of this term: 
The Sanskrit Vgw and Vru/rii are most commonly translated as darkness and 
remover respectively. On this basis, the word guru (guru in Panjabi), may 
be translated as “the one who removes spiritual darkness.” Thus, traditional 
explanation of the word vaheguru [vah (ecstatic expression of wonder and 
awe)+guru] is the Wonderous One (who removes the spiritual darkness). 

2. Perhaps the most plausible explanation could be [vahi/vahi (that carries or bears) 
+ guru = vahiguru] the guru who carries one to the other shore. 

3. Another meaning of the word vahegurii [vah (ecstatic expression of wonder 
and awe) + Vi (to go)|=) + Vgu (fig. spiritual darkness) + Vru/rit (eliminate)] is 
the Divine Creator who leads His devotees towards the elimination of spiritual 
darkness. 
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be the Protector! Baba Tah Das*’ Bange Wala’s disciple Mela Ram** whose disciple 
was Karata Rama Udasi who constructed the holy place at Jvala. The place Bujagali 
(bows) at the feet of Waheguru twice. 


It has been suggested that Baba Nanak uttered “Wahegurii Wahegurti” when 
he emerged from the Vein rivulet after three days and had the ultimate divine 
revelation.” But the last line is also of great historical importance. It mentions the 


4. Another explanation could be that it is [vah (ecstatic expression of wonder and 
awe) + Vi (to go)| + Vgu (spiritual darkness) + \ru/rii (to raise alarm, to warn)]| 
the One who raises an alarm against spiritual darkness. 

5. Still another plausible explanation is that vahegurii [vah (to carry, lead to)+ahae 
(eureka moment) + Vgu (fig. spirituous liquor, bad karma) + Vru/rii (to break to 
pieces, to destroy, to cut)] the One who carries the devotee to the destruction of 
samsa€aric existence. 

¢ The expression adh or aha refers to a sudden insightful human experience of 
understanding a previously incomprehensible problem or concept. Some research 
describes the Aha! effect (also known as eureka moment) as a memory advantage 
(see, for details on dha, A.H. Danek, T. Fraps, et al, “Aha! experiences leave a 
mark: facilitated recall of insight solutions,” Psychological Research, vol. 77, 
no. 5, September 2013: 659-6692013: 659-669; P. Auble, J. Franks, S. Soraci, 
“Effort Toward Comprehension: Elaboration or Aha!?,” Memory & Cognition, 
vol. 7, no. 6, 1979: 4264341979: 426-434). 

47 Baba Tahaldas (d. 1814) was a prominent Udasi sadhu who ran an important akhara 
during the period of the Sikh rule and a dharamasala in his name was established at Pindi 
Bhattian in District of Gujranwala and two deras, one at Tasoli near Banur in the District 
of Patiala and another at Kaddon (Pail) near Sirhind (see Sulakhan Singh. “The Udast 
Establishment under Sikh Rule,” Journal of Regional History, vol. 1, History Department, 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1980: 73-74; Punjab State Gazetteers, vol. XVII, 
A, Phulkian States, Patiala, Jind and Nabha, 1904: 78). It is noteworthy that Dera-i-Kalan 
of Bhai Pheru, which was founded on the Lahore-Multan high road in second decade of 
the seventeen century, was one of the oldest and most venerated institutions in the Punjab. 
Its mahants Bhai Gurditta Sahib and Tahal Das had received major grants from Sardar 
Lehna Singh Bhangi and Sardar Ram Singh Nakkai in 1785 and 1798 respectively. The 
revenue free grants enjoyed by this dera amounted to 5602 rupees a year (see details at 
Kiranjeet Sandhu, The Udasis in the Colonial Punjab: 1849 A.D.—1947 A.D., a Ph.D. 
thesis submitted through the Department of History, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 
2011: 39 fn51 quoted from Foreign/Political Proceedings, 27 May 1853, no. 202, case 
32). Akhara Nirban or Tahal Das was completed by Baba Tahal Das in 1788 in Amritsar 
(Sandhu, Op. Cit., 44). Asthan Mahant Tahal Das at Katra Karam Singh, Amritsar was also 
established by Baba Tahal Das (Sandhu Op. Cit., 46). Tahal Das had got another grant of 
eight acres of land from S. Tara Singh in the year 1787 (see Sandhu Op. Cit., 88). 

48 Akhara Baba Mela Ram Ji, also known as Kasgiwala Akhara was established in 1789 
in Mohalla Durga Kund, Amritsar (see Sandhu Op. Cit., 43fn70). Asthan Bava Mela Ram 
in Amritsar was established by Mela Ram in 1803 (Vikram Samvat 1860) (Udasin 1923: 
151). Baba Mela Ram also established a dharamsala at Mahalla Bakarwana, Amritsar in 
1803 (Sandhu Op. Cit., 51 fn113). 

* Udham Singh, #~u™ dg (Sacha Gurii), Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1954: 54. 
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word Bijagalt.” As Baba Nanak travelled to Mecca on a boat through the Arabian 
Sea during his Fourth Udast (Spiritual Journey) and it is quite probable that he 
may have taken a detour via the east coast of Africa, consequently converting 
some people in and around Bujagalt. And it is these followers of Baba Ji from the 
place of Bijagalt who are referred to as paying homage to Wahegurt' Waheguri.. 
The fact that the expression Waheguri Wahegurii is strongly connected to Gurii 
Nanak, there is a strong possibility of this inscription’s East African connection. 
Alternatively, the Udast sadhus may have proselytized in East Africa after Gurii 
Hargobind sent them into different directions to spread Sikhism. The Udasis, who 
travelled to distant places and became zealous preachers, are kown to have carried 
the message of the Guris, especially Gurii Nanak, to far off places. In that case, it 
may have been Karata Rama Udast’s disciples from Bujagali who may have made 
a donation towards the construction of the cell and are referred to in the inscription 
as paying homage at the feet of Wahegurii Wahegurii (€7 faa = ford 8 wae GATaST 
at, wahuguru wahuguru ke carana bujagali than). 7 7 7 


Inscription No.: XII 

Location: Above the door of cell no. 11 
Script: Devanagari + Landa 

Present status: Missing from its location. 


Ti snhWan sa AR: 9A2. 
HK PAMNS AL KnAang 
Li DAF DAS 4AM bh OD 
ADSMAANAMARAHKAH 4x 
WARDHA LS MA NX, 

PLAWARA RBA AMD . 


ZEABANE™ ITCHY on 


Figure 37: Dorn/Kirsten No. 14 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von 
Suraxani (Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrundbibliographie, Miinchen, 2012: 
26) 


Line 1: 118211 sft WIT AH: ... 


mn GATast (Bujagali) is well-known for its waterfalls and is located near Jinja in 
Uganda, East Africa. It is now the site of a major hydroelectric power station. 
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Line 2: ... 

WEIN: 3 ac8 

Line 4: ... 

Line 5: ... 

Line 6: ... as a a 

Line 75 33 i wes AtBA 
Transcription into Roman 

Line 1: Omi! Sri ganesaya namah ... 

Line 2: ... 

Line 3: ... 

Line 4: ... 

Line 5: ... 

Line 6: ... = ihe a 

Line 7: ... ies as ABA 

Except “Om” and the “Salutation to Sri Ganesa,” only the year (1841) appears 
to be readable. 


Inscription No.: XIII 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 12 
Script: Devanagari 


Line 1: a UAW MH Haea 
Line 2: TMA AAAaa 
Line 3:929900 TIT UCA HRA 
Line4: FATIH AGZAIATY 
Line 5: Gtteseaqaqrtd 
Line 6:% TT AACA AT ANH 


Transcription into Roman 


Line 1: Sri ra ma sata Sri ka sa da sa 
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Line 2: Srigane $4 ya na ma sa va ta 
Line 3: 9990 va ra sa ra ja kra ma 

Line 4: ja ta ma ta vu sa ga va da 4 
Line 5: su t hai ha sa ta ra ta 

Line 6: ra ca da na ta ma sta ja nanaka 


After minor adjustments and corrections 


Mt Wa Ga st Sasa Bt Wea AA:| Pad 99090 FT WHA VA Aa FAV ae Ar 
BS CARN KR At WAT ANI 


In Roman after minor adjustments and corrections 


SrI rama || samta Sri kasadasall sr1 ganesaya namah|!| samvat 9990 varsa rajakrama jata 
mata vusasa vada U su t ha i hasatara!| tara camda natamastaja nanakal 


Translation into Hindi 
at Tal Aa at HOT Ta at wre Aa: (fame) dad (HI) at veo! agra 
AR & HO ya Ht urset fates SF Yat vat ct steal fafa a dq aH st VT 
Fara ZI 

English Translation 
Sti Rama. Saint Sri Krsna Dasa! Hale the worthy Ganesa! Year (of Vikramaditya) 


Samvat 1770. Fifth day of the dark to eighth day of the bright half of the month of 
Vaisakha [Taurus]. Tara Chand bows his head before Nanak. 


The date samvat 1770 (i.e. 1713 CE) of this inscription makes it one of the 
oldest amongst all the twenty-three inscriptions. The inscription is also different 
from the other inscriptions in the sense that nearly all the letters have been carved 
separately and have not been mostly put together to form words except samta 
and Nanak which have been carved within one rectangle. The influence of the 
Punjabi background of the author of the inscription also becomes quite apparent 
from the use of the Gurmukht numerals such as 9 and t instead of the usual 
Devanagari numerals » and ¢. The most important form of information available 
in the inscription is the reference to Gurii Nanak in the last line in which the 
devotee “Tara Chand bows his head before Nanak.” Notably, pilgrimage means 
a devotional act of journeying (yatra) to a sacred spot (firtha) which is imbued 
with spiritual energy. Saintly individuals who lead exemplary lives imbue their 
environments with holiness flowing from their spiritual practices. The devotees of 
these saintly personalities continue to derive spiritual inspiration even after their 
departure from the samsara (unending cycle of birth, death, and rebirth). Thus, the 
devotees visit tirthas due to the association of such places with saintly personalities. 
The devotees arrive at the ftirthas to feel the presence of the mahdpurusas and 
receive the spiritual energy from them which in turn helps those devotees to travel 
across the ocean of samsdara and reach the distant shores of liberation (nirvana 
or moksa depending upon their religious inclinations). In other words, a ¢irtha 
is a door between the samsara and heaven and hence a sort of “sin-destroying 
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localit[y].”°! The last sentence of the inscription, i.e. ““Tara Chand bows his head 
before Nanak” indicates that the devotee Tara Chand approaches the Mahajvala 
Ji Temple as if it were a tirtha imbued with the spiritual energy of Gurti Nanak 
Dev which in turn it had attained as a result of Baba J1’s visit here. Thus, it may be 
said with certainty that the site of the present temple was visited by Baba Nanak 
which as a consequence of Baba Ji’s visit became a centre of pilgrimage for his 
followers. 


Inscription No.: XIV 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 13 
Script: Devanagari 


Inscription No.: XV 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 15 
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Line 1:4 2% of Trea FA: 

Ling 225i cise WaT Sit HT... 

Line 3: f... 4... Hl SMT 

Line 4: ... a or ... ... 

Line 5: ... ... ... %€82 
Transcription into Roman 

Line 1: & om sri ganesaya namah 

Line 2: ja... ... Jvala ji ka... 

Line 3: ji... ja... mandara banaya! 

Line 4: ... ka vast... ... 

Line 5: ... ... ... 988 

Only portions of this five-line inscription can be read which may be translated 
as followed. 


Translation into Hindi 


K S| Ft TT St Hl AAA... Aare Sit AT... ASL FAAUL.. 2C¥RI 
Translation into English 


4 Om. Homage to the Honoured Ganesa!... of Honoured Jvala... constructed the 
temple... 1843. 


Inscription No.: XVI 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 16 
Script: Devanagari+Landa 


7 


Dorn/Kirsten No. 6 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von Suraxani 
(Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrundbibliographie, Miinchen, 2012: 16). 


Line 1:4 4 Wena Fa: Aa 

Line2: FH FIAHAHRARIGAY 

Line 3: TIA AHTHUIUVAAGA 

Line4: FTE UAT H TU 

Line 5: @ fa Wy af yu ae 

Line 6: %8I ARUAIATAA 

Line 7;HHUARAAYU 
Transcription into Roman 

Line 1: Sri ganesaya namah a na 

Line 2:a karana ma saaaka gavae 

Line 3: e lal na ka ta ka pa e ja ta na 

Line 4: ma ta da e bha ta ka pa e| nimi 

Line 5: ta dina pausa vadi 4 adhuna 

Line 6: atgaa ka e va gaana 

Line 7: ma mae va kaa tae 

Apart from the first formulaic line given in Devanagari script (4 # 7RTa FA: 
‘R Sr1 ganesaya namah), the rest of the inscription is in Landa script of the Punjab. 
Of this portion, only one sentence (fafta fea tre af u siya ace namita dina pausa 
vadi 4 adhuna 989) spread across the fourth, fifth and sixth lines can be read 
satisfactorily which may be translated as followed. 


Translation into Hindi 


YK Mt Tog St al TAAL... set [aN] ecve S Wy ae Ho vat w oad feos fafa... 


Translation into English 


‘4 Homage to the Honoured GaneSa!... Constructed today on the fifth day of the dark 
half of the month Pauga [Capricorn] of [the year] 1841. 
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Inscription No.: XVII 


Location: Above the door of cell no. 18 
sae sila ie 


a 


7 a ~ 


a <r AD: Munsee 


q5 SN AGM 4A 229 
aera ae 
mb et 

gsoena oe Goa ona 


Dorn/Kirsten No. 8 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von Suraxani 
(Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrundbibliographie, Munchen, 2012: 14). 


Line 1: st Thea Fa: at wast aastt 
Line 2: ¥atenst Ferm Gad Ao2ll Ad At 
Line 3: 3 aa o SAR Gea Ystenstt sifa 
Line 4: SARAH FA: GSA Aes SF 
Line 5: AGPRaAd WA WA We: 


Transcription into Roman 


Line 1: Srt ganesaya namah Sri ramaji satasri 
Line 2: dual sahaya samvata AOR mata var 
Line 4: ghanatayakoa namah vasana malajata ca 
Line 5: lasuphsyamata ramalana pranama pratah 
After minor adjustments and corrections 
AM Toes AAs! at wast Bal st sare Sh eral Pad aco2i Aa at aet o AAR! Aa 
Tae Sit Sift AATTTAI FA: SSA ACSIA FT PHVA VACA WOH Wa: 


Transcription into Roman after minor adjustments and corrections 


SrI ganesaya namah! Sri ramaji. satasri Jvala ji sahaya. samvata 9t02 Il mata varsa vadi 
9 biravara sata jvalaji joti. ghanatayakoa namah vasana malajata ca lasuphsyamata. 
ramalana pranama pratah. 
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Translation into Hindi 


aft we ot a Aaa! at Tash) Gast sate Sh Geel Wad eco sat at A Hor 
ual at areal fafa, [fea] Sari saren ot at ara Safeat al sara, SSA Aes, 
a CARLA Hl AAA WAST Hl Wt: WAI 


Translation into English 


Homage to the Honoured Ganega! Worthy Sri Rama. May Jvala Ji the Truthful be the 
Protector! Samvata 1802. Thursday, the seventh day of the dark half of the lunar month 
of the same year. Homage of Ghanatakoya, Vasana Malajata, and Lasuphasyamata to 
the seven flames of Jvala JI. Morning salutation to Ramalana! 


Inscription No.: XVIII 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 18 
Script: Farsi 


Sa cy sad oS due cl 
Sal Gore) tl 
CWB 3 Sle JH 9 JL 
VYOA [aia] 55 dels Go al 
Transliteration into Roman 
ata8i saf keSide haméon dak 
jey bovani reside ta badak 
sal-e nav-e nozl mobarak bad goft 
xane Sod ru sombole sane-ye hazar-o-sad-o-panjah-o-haStom 
Translation into English 
“A fire has been drawn up like the array of a mountain, 


Who can reach up to its crest? 
“May the New Year of the abode be blessed’— he said 
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The house has become radiant (lit. light-spear) from it’? 
The abode was built by him in the month of Sanbul [Virgo] 1158. 


This Persian quatrain is the only Persian inscription in the temple. Like the 
inscription that exists above it (no. XVID) on the same door, it talks about the fire 
(4), as if referring to Jvala Ji, and dates it to 1158 ())°A) Hijri, which also also 
corresponds to the year 1745 CE like the Devanagari inscription.* This inscription 
written in Naskh script™ is quite faulty in terms of metre and general quality of 
Persian language. As Persian was current in northern India, at the time when 
this inscription was installed here, it appears to have been installed by an Indian 
devotee.* 


Inscription No.: XIX 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 21 
Script: Devanagari 


* A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1911: 53-54 fn.2. 

3 [bid., 53. 

 Naskh (@«! elf galam an-naskh) is a smaller, round, and sans-serif script in which 
characters lack hooks on the ends of the ascending and descending strokes. In it the 
different sounds are differentiated through the use of diacritical points (in the form of 1-3 
dots above or below the letter) making it more easily legible. Naskh uses a horizontal base 
line; in situations where one character starts within the tail of the preceding letter, the base 
line is broken and raised. 

*° Jackson who visited the temple in the year 1881, taking about this inscription 
mentions that it is written “in not very good Persian, the mistakes of which might have 
been made by a Hindu imperfectly acquainted with the language, although Persian is 
current in northern India” (Jackson, Op. Cit. 53). 
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Line 1: 418411 St TET AA: 
Line 2: Gera 3% sft Soren Are ot 
Line 3: 9S Het TW wT 
Line 4: qa Yast FA are 
Line 5: sg%t aren wat fafa 
Line 6: dare at t 
Line 7: aq atat 


Transcription into Roman 
Line 1: #lloml! S11 ganesaya namah 
Line 2: sahaya om Sri jvala mata ji 
Line 3: bhai kast rama bhaimadho 
Line 4: dasa sutajati cuga vasi 
Line 5: chabikara vala kada miti 
Line 6: baisakha vadi t 
Line 7: samvata tat 
After minor corrections and adjustments 
K 11SS|| Mt WTA FAs] Seva 8% At Sate Are Sl aS Hr WA TS Tet ae Gast 
a art sant aren wa fafa dare adt cv Wad aati 


Transcription into Roman fter minor corrections and adjustments 


[ne ee | 


dasa sutajatt cuga vast chabiikara vala kada miti. baisakha vadi t. samvata Qt . 
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Translation into Hindi 
Sel) A WRT St AL AAA! Sel) Bt Soren Areal Vt Beal we are WA [a] AE 
Tal =e, WT a a oid &, weet aren & frat Sana S Hor vet at steerit fafa 
Wad 2232 | 

Translation into English 
4. Om. Hale the worthy Ganesa! Om. Mother Jvala Ji the Protector! Brothers Kast 


Rama [and] Madho Dasa of Chug Caste by birth [and] residents of Chhabtikara Wala. 
Eigsshth day of the dark half of the month of Vaisakha. Samvat 1839. 


Inscription No.: XX 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 22 


Script: Devanagari 


This inscription in Devanagari has been defaced and difficult to read except 
the last two words of the third line that read as #1 4 (sri rama). 
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Inscription No.: XXI 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 23 
Script: Devanagari 


% 


Dorn/Kirsten No. 7 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von Suraxani 
(Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrundbibliographie, Munchen, 2012: 12). 
Line 1: a1 ft TReTa FA 
Line 2: 118% ft saren Aral sft Gera 
Line 3: 11 WS @reit Ta at Ta 
Line 4: Gasrd FT at FSeE 
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Line 5: aren a fafa dara act 9 
Line 6: IMaai! atat 


Transcription into Roman 


Line 1: lloml! srt ganesaya namah 
Line 2: om sri jvala mata j1 sahaya 
Line 3: || bhai kasi rama Sri rama 
Line 4: sutajata cuga basi budheru 
Line 5: vala tara miti baisakha vadi 9 


Line 6: Ilsamvatal! @tat 

After minor corrections and adjustments 
Sel) St TTT AA: IBRLISSIl Bt Soe Ara Sit Beall AS Ht Ta st WA Basa 
a at gee aren wm fafa sara adil o Waa grat 

Transcription into Roman 
llomll Srt ganesaya namahIMllom || srt Jvala mata ji sahayal bhai kasi rama Sri rama 
sutajjata cuga bast budheri vala taral| miti baisakha vadt 9 Samvat @t3t 

Translation into Hindi 
Soi) At ToT ST SAT AAA! BRIS I At SaTe Aa Sit Beal We Het wa [a] st 
WT, wa gad &, Ge aren wm fra) Gara HB Hor va wt uracil fafa 
WaT 22381 

Translation into English 


Om. Hale the worthy Ganesa! &. Om. Mother Jvala Jt the Protector! Brothers Kasi 
Rama [and] S17 Rama of Chug Caste by birth [and] residents of Budheru Wala Tara. 
Seventh day of the dark half of the month of Vaisakha. Samvat 1839. 


Inscription No.: XXII 
Location: Above the door of cell no. 24 
Script: Devanagari 
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VAnA qa mA 
Bue at 


NAG GWAVAMA RZ 
Mae ones hate 
i713 pa Sra 


mae NA WUD 


Dorn/Kirsten No. 10 (Source: Dirk M. Steinert, Die Inschriften am Feuertempel von Suraxani 
(Baku, Aserbaidschan): Bildmaterial und Hintergrundbibliographie, Miinchen, 2012: 11). 


Line 1: 113% FAI 
Line 2: ll Gad EQ ast UeifawHs 


Line 3: fea! ... saree at 

Line 4: ... ids at ee 

Line 5:4 #1... Sans SAAT 
Line 6: 4 arf ... 

Line 7: ... 


Transcription into Roman 


Line |: tlom namahil 
Line 2: llsamvata ll Q9ER varsa rajavikrama 


Line 3: dital ... hee Sri 

Line 4:... 0 ...S1T... ae 

Line 5: na k7... Ae daravaja banaya 
Line 6: ja vast... 

Line 7: ... 


Hindi Translation 
113% FTAA A | farmaTecs Gad Al asi Qwwol.. Mh... (FS) Sa FAT... ATA... 
English Translation 
Om! Salutation! f. Year 1762 of King Vikramaditya Samvat 1770.... Honourable.... 
Honourable....constructed [this] portal.... Resident of.... 


The date Samvat 1762 (1.e. 1705 CE) makes it the oldest among all the twenty- 
three inscriptions. 
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Inscription No.: XXIII 

Location: ?? 

Present status: Missing from its location. 
Script: Devanagari 


(Source: Unvala 1950: 86-87: No. 12). 


Line 1: S21) st TWIT AAs) Sate 
Line 2: St @ Seq SAAMI WI 
Line 3:4 ...3% 
Line 4: qaar art 
Line 5: 
Transcription into Roman 
Line 1: llom sri ganesaya namahil jvala 
Line 2: j1 ka bhavana banayall satya 
Line 3: ji 238 
Line 4: Multana vast 
Line 5: ... 


Hindi Translation 
so ft Tort Sh HT AHA! sare Sit am fee FA SATA... 2% ... Yor are... 
English Translation 


Om! Homage to the Honoured Ganesa! Built the edifice for the honorable Jvala. 
Truthful........ resident of Multan......... 
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Summary of the Inscriptions 


Sr. No. |Location |Year |Length | Script Special symbols, terms, names used 

I Sanctum | qtpg /9 lines /Devanagart yg, :f, # (twice), 3%, ST ganesaya namah, 
jvala jr. 

Il Entrance |ot¢é¢ |6 lines |Devanagari |, sri ganesaya namah, jvala ji. 

Ill Balakhane | qttg |7 lines |Devanagari |, srt ganesaya namah, jvala ji (twice). 

IV Cell no. 1 Jato¢ |8 lines |Devanagari |‘, @ (twice), Sri ganesaya namah, jvala jt 
(thrice) 

Vv Cell no. 2 |q999 |7 lines |Devanagari |, srt ganesaya namah. 

VI Cell no. 3 |atyo |6 lines |Devanagari |, sri ganesaya namah, jvala ji. 

Vil Cell no. 4 |— 5 lines |Devanagarl |‘, 3%, srt ganesaya namah, 

VII = |Cell no. 5 j|— 3 lines |Devanagart | 3, sri ganesaya namah, Jvala Jt. 

IX Cellno.6 |— |9lines |Devanagarl |: (twice), ‘A, srt ganesaya namah, jvala ji 
(twice). 

x Cellno.7 |—  |7lines |Gurmukht {mila mantra. 

XI Cell no. 10|— 7 lines |Gurmukhi — |mila mantra, jvala ji. 

XII Cell no. 11} aqtyq |7 lines |Devanagari+ | sri ganesaya namah 

Landa 

XIN |Cell no. 12)q999 |6 lines |Devanagart |Sri rama, sri ganesaya namah, Nanak. 

XIV {Cell no. 13|— 11 lines | Devanagari 

XV Cell no. 15} qtyz |5 lines |Devanagari |‘, 2, sri ganesaya namah 

XVI {Cell no. 16} argq |7 lines |Devanagari+ |‘, sri ganesaya namah. 

Landa 

XVII |Cell no. 18} q¢gQ |5 lines |Devanagari |sri rama, sri ganesaya namah, jvala ji 
(twice). 

XVIII }Cell no. 18}) 4A |4 lines | Farst ro 

XIX = [Cell no. 21 }qrax |7 lines |Devanagart |, 3 (twice), srt ganesaya namah, jvala ji. 

XX Cell no. 22 |— 6 lines |Devanagart |, sri ganesaya namah 

XXI_ {Cell no. 23} gra |6 lines |Devanagari |‘, @ (twice), Sri rama, sri ganesaya 
namah, jvala ji. 

XXII Cell no. 24) qo¢a |7 lines |Devanagart | 2, MA. 

XXUHI_ |Cell no. ?? |— 5 lines |Devanagart |, srt ganesaya namah, jvala ji. 


Almost all the inscriptions appear to have been fixed in their places by hewing 
out space for them through the removal of the bricks after the individual cells had 
already been constructed. Of the inscriptions that can be deciphered, partially or 
completely, devotional Brahmanical-Hindu svastika (4) appears in as many as 
eight inscriptions (nos. I, IV, VII, XV, XVI, XIX, XXI, XXII). Fifteen inscriptions 
(nos. I, I, Ill, IV (twice), V, VI, VI, VII, IX (twice), XV, XTX (twice), XX, XXI 
(twice), XXII, XXIII) begin with the primordial Om (3%) and eighteen inscriptions 
(nos. I, I, Il, IV, V, VI, VU, VIU, IX, XII, XIII, XV, XVI, XVII, XIX, XX, XXI, 
XXIII) open with the salutation S77 Ganesadya namah. Goddess Jvala Ji has been 
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mentioned sixteen times by name in as many as twelve inscriptions (nos. I, II, II, 
IV (thrice), VI, VIU, IX (twice), XI, XVII (twice), XIX, XXI, XXIII). Nearly all 
the numerals used in the inscriptions are of the Gurmukhi script. Two inscriptions 
(nos. XVII, XXI) contain invocations to “Ramaji sata” (Rama the Truthful) and 
another two inscriptions (nos. X, XI) open with the Malamantra of the Japji 
Sahib. Most interestingly, one Devanagari inscription (no. XIII) mentions Guri 
Nanak by name. 


CHAPTER 8 


Important Visitors and Public 
Acknowledgement 


Afanasy Nikitin, the famous Russian merchant, traveller, and writer from Tver, 
was perhaps the first Russian to travel and document his trip to India. While on his 
way to India via Baku, he mentions in his travelogue A Journey Beyond The Three 
Seas,' about having visited the Fire Temple in the year 1467 “where an eternal 
fire is burning.”? Baba Nanak, first guru of Sikhism and father of Sri Chand, the 
founder of Udasin Parampara, was the most famous personality to visit this place 
and admire the Eternal Fire while he was on homeward travel during his Fourth 
Spiritual Journey (c. 1511-1521 CE). Nanak not only compared it to the Indian 
JvalajI Temple but also mentions that it was known as the Mahajvala Temple.* 
The German explorer Engelbert Kaempfer was perhaps the first modern scientist 


Peer ietetrents 


' 
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Figure 38: Postage stamps issued to honour the temple. 


' See English translation of his Khozheniye za tri morya (A Journey Beyond the 
Three Seas) at https://web.archive.org/web/20070712154226/http://www.russian-centre- 
mumbai.org/history.htm. Accessed on 02.04.2020. 

> Hugh Chisholm (ed.), “Nikitin, Athanasius,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 19, 11" 
edn, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1911: 690. R.H. Major, India in the Fifteenth 
Century: Being a Collection of Narratives of Voyages to India in the Century Preceding the 
Portuguese Discovery of Good Hope, New York: Bert Franklin Publisher, 1857: 7. 

3 See Giani Gian Singh, Twarikh Guru Khalsa (Itihas Sri Gurii Nanak Dev Ji (http:// 
www.ik13.com/PDFS/TWK_1.pdf. 228. Accessed 31.03.2017). 
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from Europe to visit the “seven holes with eternal fires” at Baku in the year 1683.4 
Kaempfer witnessed that ““Two Indian fire-worshippers, strangers from the tribes 
of Parsees, were sitting quietly within a semi-circular wall which they had built, 
absorbed in watching and worshipping the fire that was leaping forth, and through 
which they adored the eternal divinity.”* 

One of the most fascinating and remarkable Indian sadhus to have paid a 
pilgrimage visit to this temple was Paramhansa Paranpuri. Popularly known as 
Urdhvabahu Tapasvi (the Saint with Uplifted Arms), Baba Paranpuri visited this 
temple during the 1770s and stayed here for eleven months.° 


4 See Rudi Matthee, “Ludvig Fabritus,” Encyclopaedia Iranica, vol. IX, Fasc. 2, 1999: 
138-140. 

° See Robert James Forbes, Studies in Early Petroleum History, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1958: 158. 

° Paramhansa Paranpuri, who was born in 1743 in Kanauj, took samnyasa at the age of 
nine. His friendship was cultivated by Governor-General Warren Hastings, Tashi Lama of 
Tibet, the King of Nepal, Jonathan Duncan the statesman, and Samuel Turner the explorer. 
The first vow that he took was that “of continuing perpetually on his legs and neither to sit 
down nor to lie down to rest for the space of twelve years.” Along with this vow, he also 
took it upon himself to become an itinerant dharmayatri (holy traveler). When worn with 
fatigue, he would lean against a tree or a post and to prevent himself from falling would get 
himself tied with a rope. But after a while this precaution also became unnecessary, and the 
young saint was able to sleep standing without any support whatever. After successfully 
completing this first vow, Baba Paramhansa decided to subject himself to an even more 
rigorous discipline by keeping his hands over his head. Though keep hands above his 
head, made movement extremely difficult, he did not give up his wanderings. During his 
first major journey, he travelled to Sri Lanka via Ujjain, Aurangabad, Ellora Puri, and 
Rameshwaram. From there, he took a ship to Malaya. Returning to Cochin, he travelled to 
Kabul via Bombay, Dwarka, Multan, and Attock. From Kabul, he travelled to Bamiyan. 
Here, he had an encounter with Ahmad Shah Abdali near Ghazni. Ghazni, who was having 
an ulcer on his nore, asked the yogi for a cure as he had heard that the yogi had miraculous 
power. Paramhansa told Abdali that his gaddi and ulcer were inextricably linked to the 
extent that the elimination of the one could be secured only at the expense of the other. 
The explanation having met the approbation of both the king and his minister, Paramhansa 
made good his escape from the camp. From Ghazni, he reached Baku via Khorasan, Herat, 
and Meshad. Here he stayed at the Mahajvalamukhi for eleven months. From Baku, he 
crossed the Caspian Sea and reached Isfahan via Astrakhan, Tabriz, and Hamadan. After 
meeting the Shah of Persia, Karim Khan at Shiraz, he travelled to Bahrein. From here, on 
his way to Basra, he was kidnapped by pirates. After his release, he reached Muscat via 
Basra. After returning to India for a short period of time, he returned to Basra from where 
he walked to Constantinople. From here, he returned to Ispahan where he spent some 
time learning the languages of the local tribes (probably fire worshipping Zoroastrians). 
From here, he began his journey towards Russia and on the way, he narrowly escaped 
being enslaved by Cossacks. Thereafter he walked 48 days to reached Moscow. From here, 
crossing the Volga, he traversed all the way to Peking via Siberia where he experienced 
a day and night of six months each. From Peking, he returned to India via Tashilhumpo 
and Nepal. His next international Dharmaydatra was via Balkh, Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
Badaksan, Gangotri, Kathmandu, Potala, Shigatse, Kailash-Manasarovar, and Kashmir. 
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George Forster of the Bengal Civil Service, visited this place on 31 March 
1784. Talking about his visit to the Fire Temple, he says 


[O]n making myself known to the Hindoo mendicants, who resided there, I was received 
among these sons of Brihma as a brother; an appellation they used on perceiving that I had 
acquired some knowledge of their mythology, and had visited their most sacred places of 
worship. This religious retirement, where the devotees worship their deity in the semblance 
of fire, ... is constructed in the form of an Hindoo altar.’ 


Talking about a young Sannyasi 
like Paramhansa Paranpurl, who 
travelled on the same boat as Forster 
on his journey towards Russia by 
the Caspian Sea, he says, 


[W]e brought from Baku five 
Hindoos; two of them were 
merchants of Moultan and three 
were mendicants, a father, his son, 
and a Sunyasssee (the name of a 
religious sect of Hindoos, chiefly 
of the Brahmin tribe). The last was 
a hale, spirited young man, who 
impelled by an equal alertness in 
mind and body, blended also with 
a strong tincture of fanaticism, 
was making, it may be termed, 
the tour of the world to a matter of 
much concern whither his course 
was directed, provided he was 
in motion. The Hindoos at Baku gure 39: Logo of the Branobel, Petroleum Oil 
had supplied his little wants, and Company of the Nobel Brothers 

recommended him to their agents in Russia, whence he said, he would like to proceed 
with me to England.... Though spirituous liquors are prohibited... it does not appear 
that the use of bang... is considered even by the most rigid, a breach of the law, for 
they drink it without reserve, and often to excess.® 


During this visit, he also collected two letters from the office of the Dalai Lama to be 
delivered to Indian Governor-General Warren Hastings. On meeting Samuel Turner, he 
told him that he was to do two more penances before attaining moksa. The first was to “be 
suspended by the feet to the branch of a tree, over fire to be kept in a continual blaze and 
to be swung backward and forward for the space of three hours and three quarters with 
his hairs passing through the flames.” Thereafter, he proposed to prepare himself for the 
culminating act of his spiritual career which consisted in being buried alive for three hours 
and three quarters (Ulysses Young, “Travels and Adventures of a Hindu Mystic,” East and 
West, vol. 6, no. 4, January 1956: 332-334). 

’ George Forster, Journey from Bengal to England: Through the Northern Part of 
India, Kashmire, Afghanistan, and Persia and into Russia by the Caspian Sea, vol. I, 
London: A. Faulder and Son, 1798: 257. 

8 [bid., vol. I. 259. 
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The famous French writer Alexandre Dumas (24 July 1802 — 5 December 
1870)? who paid a visit to the temple in November 1858 mentions having witnessed 
a Hindu ritual service (une messe hindoue) being performed here.'° The design 
of the temple was chosen by the Nobel Brothers as the logo of their Petroleum 
Oil Company.'! A.V. Williams Jackson, a renowned scholar on Zoroastrianism 
and Avesta, visited the Fire Temple in the year 1881. Describing temple in 
his travelogue, he mentions that “In the middle of the roof is a square cupola, 
from whose eastern side there projects, like a flag, a three-pronged fork that 
resembles the ¢risula, or trident, of the Indian god Siva.”!? He further mentions 
that “Wherever one may look in and around the complex, there is overwhelming 
evidence to indicate that this shrine is of northern Indian foundation.”'* In the 
1880s, the Czar Alexander III of Russia (r. 13 March 1881 — 1 November 1894) is 


“= Laas a) 


= ose P f= 1 i > —- . ; 
Figure 40: As seen by Alexandre Dumas (Courtesy: Azerbaijan National Photo Archives; https:// 
www.azer.com/aiweb/categories/magazine/ail42_folder/142_articles/142_214 atashgah.html). 


° Known for his The Three Musketeers (Les Trois Mousquetaires, 1844) and the Count 
of Monte Cristo (Le Comte de Monte-Cristo, 1844-46). 

0 Alexandre Dumas, Le Caucase: Impressions de voyage; suite de En Russie, 
Nouvelle edition 2006, Montreal: Le Joyeux Roger, 1859: 25. 

When Alfred Nobel died in 1896, he was the largest single stockholder in Nobel 
Brothers’ Petroleum Company Branobel in Baku. Approximately, twelve percent of his 
entire fortune-valued at thirty-one million Sweden crowns, which came from the oilfields 
in Baku went for the establishment of the international Nobel Prize. The Nobel Prize was 
first awarded in the year 1901 (see https:/Awww.azer.com/aiweb/categories/magazine/ 
ail42_folder/142_ articles/142 faberge_nobel_clock.html). 

2 A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1911: 43. 

3 [bid., 42. 
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said to have travelled in person all the way from St. Peterburg to Baku to witness 
one of the last Hindu ceremonies performed here.'* One of the greatest explorers 
in Asia, Sven Anders Hedin stayed in Baku for over seven months from August 
1885 onwards and during this period he not only visited the Fire Temple but also 
wrote an essay on it. 

Following its restoration in 1969, the temple complex was turned into a 
museum in the year 1975.'° In 1998 it was nominated to be listed among the World 
Heritage Sites of UNESCO by Giilnara Mehmandarova, the famous architect 
and art historian.'? On 19 December 2007, the temple complex was declared a 
state historical-architectural reserve by a presidential decree of the President 
of Azerbaijan, Ilham Aliyev who also announced in July 2009 a grant of one 
million Azerbaijani manats (USD 588,000) from the President’s Reserve Fund for 
protection as well as material and technical supply for its upkeep.'* 

An illustration of the Baku Fire Temple was included on two denominations 
(25 and 50 RBL) of Azerbaijan’s first issue of postage stamps, released in 


Figure 41: Azerbaijani President Ilham Aliyev carrying the torch lit at the temple (https://www. 
azernews.az/baku2015/81027.html). 


'4 James Bryce, Transcaucasia and Ararat: Being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the 
Autumn of 1876, Third edition, London: Macmillan & Co, 1878: 97. 

'S J. Jamshedji Modi, My Travels Outside Bombay, Iran, Azerbaijan, Baku, trans. by 
Soli Dasturji, 2004 (1926). (http://www.avesta.org/modi/baku.htm). 

'6 https://www.atlasobscura.com/places/fire-temple-of-baku. Retrieved 11.08.2018. 

"” https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Gulnara_ Mehmandarova. Retrieved 31.08.2017. 

'8 “President of Azerbaijan allocates 1 million AZN for protection of “Ateshgah 
temple” preserve,” Azeri-Press Agency (APA), 1 July 2009 (http://today.az/news/ 
society/53469.html). Retrieved 30.11.2019. 
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1919.'° Both the stamps show five oil derricks in the background of the temple. A 
third stamp of 15 manat denomination was issued by the Azerbaijani government 
in the year 1994 commemorating the 100th Anniversary of the Nobel Brother’s 
Petroleum Company (1994).”° Then in the year 2010 a fourth stamp of 60 qapik 
denomination was issued.?! In 2010, Mexican Postal Department (Correos de 
Mexico) issued a stamp of 7.00 peso denomination in honour of the temple.”” The 
temple was also featured on an episode of Globe Trekker in May 2013.77 


Figure 42: Azerbaijani President Ilham Aliyev and the first lady Merhiban Aliyeva (http:// 
azcongress.ru/2013/04/0 1/otpolirovannyj-ateshgyax-foto/). 


During a special ceremony organized in the temple on 26 April 2015 for 
the first European Games hosted by Azerbaijan (12—28 June 2015) at Baku, 
Azerbaijani President Ilham Aliyev captured the official flame to be relayed. 
Mehriban Aliyeva, the first lady and chair of Baku European Games Organising 
Committee, and Patrick Hickey, the president of the European Olympic Committee 


' See James E. Kloetzel, Scott Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue: A-B, New York: 
Scott Pub Inc Co, 2007: no. 9 and 10. 

°° https://azstamp.wordpress.com/2014/01/16/azerbaijans-petroleum-stamps/. 
Retrieved 31.08.2017. 

2! https://commons.m.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Stamps_of Azerbaijan, 2010-925.jpg 

22 See https://www.shutterstock.com/image-photo/mexico-circa-2010-stamp- 
printed-shows-95064235. Retrieved 31.08.2017. 

°3 “The Silk Road 2: Kashgar to Istanbul,” Episode #7, Globe Trekker: Around the 
World, May 21, 2013. 

4 https://www.azernews.az/baku2015/81027.html. Retrieved 31.08.2017. 
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Figure 43: Azerbaijani President Ilham Aliyev and Patrick Hickey, the president of the European 
Olympic Committee (http://azcongress.ru/2013/04/01/otpolirovannyj-ateshgyax-foto/). 


mid 


Figure 44: M. Venkaiah Naidu, the Vice-President of India and Minister of External Affairs S. 
Jaishankar at the site of the temple on 26 October 2019. 
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along with 150 distinguished guests participated in this event called The Journey 
of the Flame. Compared to the practice based in Ancient Greek tradition where 
the Olympic Flame is kindled from the rays of the sun, the flame in Azerbaijan 
(the Land of Fire) was received from mother earth. President Aliyev then passed 
the torch to Olympic handball champion Rafiga Shabanova to start the Journey of 


the Flame. 
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Figure 45: Sushma Swaraj, the Minister of External Affairs of India praying at the shrine 06 
April 2018 (Photo: Twitter/MEA). 


Figure 46: Sadhguru visited the temple on 9 November 2018. 
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On 06 April 2018, the Minister of External Affairs of India, Sushma Swaraj, 
visited and paid her respects to the shrine.** Thereafter M. Venkaiah Naidu, the 
Vice-President of India visited the site of the temple on 26 October 2019. He was 
accompanied by Minister of External Affairs S. Jaishankar and performed puja. 
Naidu was in Azerbaijan to lead an Indian delegation to the two-day Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM) Summit. 


Figure 47: Celebration of Zoroastrian New Year (Novruz Bayrami) at the premises of the 
Temple (21 March 2019). 


The temple is included in the tentative UNESCO World Heritage List.?’ In 
2009, by the decree of the President of Azerbaijan it was declared that work on 
the preservation of the temple and its adjacent land shall be carried out. The work 
of landscaping of the area adjacent to the temple and the construction of auxiliary 
buildings was completed in September 2012. Consequently, the area of the reserve 
was expanded from 4,200 to 15,000 square metres. One portion of the temple was 
converted into a museum. 


> https://www.thestatesman.com/india/sushma-pays-homage-at-ancient-fire-temple- 
ateshgah-in-baku-1502618234.html. Accessed on 24.11.2018. 

°6 https://www.business-standard.com/article/pti-stories/naidu-visits-ancient-fire- 
temple-in-azerbaijan-119102600366_1.html. Accessed on 12.02.2020. 

°7 According to the information submitted by the government of Azerbaijan with 
the UNESCO, the temple is located within greater Baku in the village of Surakhany (15 
km. to the north) at Apsheron Peninsula which was one of the most important centres of 
Zoroastrianism in the history. The present buildings date to the XVII century. This was 
a pilgrimage and philosophical centers of fire worshippers from Multan, who were also 
doingtrade with Caspian area via the famous “Grand Trunk Road.” The four sects of their 
belief were: ateshi (fire), badi (air), abi (water), and heki (earth). The temple ceased to be 
worshipped after 1883 with the instalation of petrolium plants (industry) at Surakhany. 
The annnal number of visitors to the museum is 15000. https://whc.unesco.org/en/ 
tentativelists/1172/. Accessed on 12.10.2019. 
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